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Collection of Industries Constituting “Tourism” Affects Whole Economic Set-Up 


The Role of Travel in ERP— 


Influenee Can Be Potent 


THEODORE J. Pozzy 


CHIEF, TRAVEL DEVELOPMENT SECTION, ECA, 
OFFICE OF U. S. SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


IN EUROPE, PARIS, FRANCE 


Te TRAVEL of citizens of one 
country within the borders of another, 
buying goods and services on a temporary 
basis but not becoming a permanent part 
of its economy, has long been recognized 
as an important factor in international 
trade. As an invisible import on the 

' one hand and an invisible export on the 
other, the exchange thus acquired plays 
a vital role in meeting the country’s 
balance of payments. Tourism is there- 
fore a key industry or, perhaps, a collec- 
tion of industries which influences the 
entire economic system. 

In the case of the United States, the 
expenditures of its nationals abroad has 
for many years been its largest import— 
nearly double that of sugar and more 
than double that of coffee and rubber. In 
the period between 1920 and 1940 Ameri- 
can travel abroad created about $8,000,- 
000,000 in exchange, or enough to pay 
for about one-tenth of our total exports. 
Even in 1947, a poor travel year, Ameri- 
can tourists spent $681,000,000 on foreign 
travel, or almost as much as in the boom 
years of the late twenties and early 
thirties. 

So far as Europe is concerned, intra- 
Continental tourism is estimated to 
have earned from $750,000,000 to $775,- 
000,000 in exchange in a typical prewar 
year. Catering to American visitors has 
long been the greatest single earner of 
dollars in most European countries. In 
the period from 1928 through 1938 
American travelers left more than $2,- 
000,000,000 in countries in the European 
and Mediterranean areas, and in 1947 
their expenditures amounted to $145.- 


500,000. In Switzerland one-seventh of 
the national income is derived from 
tourism. In Great Britain tourism re- 


cently passed textiles as the largest 
Single dollar earner. It is of equal im- 
Portance to France, Italy, Belgium. and 
Austria, among other ERP countries. 
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Effort’s Origin and Structure 


FOR THE FOREGOING REASONS Con- 
gress authorized the ECA administrator 
in the Foreign Assistance Act to “facili- 
tate and encourage the promotion and 
development of travel by citizens of the 
United States to and within participat- 
ing countries.” When ECA signed bi- 
lateral agreements with these countries, 
each promised to cooperate in the at- 
tainment of this objective. A three-per- 
son Travel Development Section was set 
up within the Office of ECA’s Special 
Representative (at Paris) to work with 
the country missions in carrying out 
this program. Simultaneously, the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations, a world-wide body, estab- 
lished the European Travel Commission 
as a 16-nation group to represent Europe 
in this work. 

Subsequently, the ETC was recognized 
by the Organization for European Eco- 


nomic Cooperation as its official advisory 
body on travel and is expected shortly 
to be integrated within OEEC. The 
Travel Development Section of ECA and 
ETC act as coordinating agents to mo- 
bilize public and private organizations in 
stimulating American travel to Europe 
and in reviving intra-European tourism. 

They estimate that their efforts will 
be instrumental by 1952, in attracting 
500,000 Americans a year to come to 
Europe and that Europe will thereby 
earn between $2,000,000,000. and $2,500- 
000,000 during the life of the Marshall 
Plan in addition to the funds invested 
in the normal manner. 


Financing 


THE TRAVEL-FINANCING program 
under the Marshall Plan is inherent in 
the provisions of the Act. These apply to 
travel as well as other industry needs. 
The procurement or transfer of com- 





Photo by A. Steiner, St. Moritz 


U. S. travelers, by the tens of thousands, seek the re-creative qualities of thrilling scenery 
which (as in the Swiss scene here shown) is richly available in the western ERP countries. 
Dollars thus spent generate broad benefits. 











Scandinavian countries have many attrac- 
tions for U. S. travelers. This scene is in 
Denmark. 


modities and services essential to the 
development of travel may be financed 
through loans or grants in the same way 
that other requirements are financed. 
The programs of requirements are for- 
mulated by the participating country as 
a part of its over-all request for financial 
aid. The submitting government weighs 
the travel proposals with other needs for 
dollar financing prior to making its sub- 
mission. The OEEC, in turn, coordinates 
the national program with those of other 
participating countries. The over-all 
programs are then submitted through the 
Paris Office of ECA to ECA in Washing- 
ton for final consideration and action. 

In addition, Travel Development pro- 
grams are as eligible for the use of coun- 
terpart funds as any other programs. 
They may be used for travel improve- 
ments if requested by the country holding 
the funds and agreed to by the Admin- 
istrator of ECA. 

Another resource available for travel 
development under the Marshall Plan 
is what may be called the travel invest- 
ment guaranties program. The Admin- 
istrator may make guaranties to U. S. 
investors of private investments in con- 
nection with projects approved by the 
Administrator and the participating 
country concerned. These provisions 
are applicable to private investments in 
the travel plant as well as to other types 
of investment. 


Facilitation 


ECA’S FIRST TASK, working with 
OEEC and ETC, is to help clear away the 
obstructions now impeding the free flow 
of travel to and within European coun- 
tries. Western Europe cannot draw the 
maximum earnings from tourism until 
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and unless the traveler is enabled to 
move across its frontiers as though it 
were an entity. The principal obstruc- 
tions are: 

1. The shortage of transport by sea 
and air on the North Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean. By sea, this will be reme- 
died in part by the recent inauguration 
of the Cunard Line’s 34,000-ton liner 
Caronia and by the return to service this 
summer of the French Line’s Ile de 
France as well as the expected return of 
the Liberté in the summer of 1950. By 
air, several trans-Atlantic air lines have 
the first of the new Boeing Strato- 
cruisers, carrying more than 60 passen- 
gers each,in service. The best estimates 
are that there will be 400,000 berths by 
sea and 224,000 by air available in each 
direction this year. 

2. The lack of modernization of the 
hotel plant.—Marshall-Plan Europe has 
about 650,000 hotel rooms suitable for 
foreign tourists, but they are not equal 
in quantity or quality to the demands 
that will be made on them under this 
program. This condition is most severe 
in the United Kingdom, the Scandina- 
vian area, the Low Countries, Greece, 
and Turkey. A survey is being made by 
the International Hotel Association to 
determine the exact needs of their mem- 
bers, and steps are expected to be taken 
to rectify this situation. 

3. Excessive taxation on tourist facil- 
ities—including port and landing fees. 
These taxes are being passed on to the 
traveler and are partially responsible for 
the high prices prevailing in some coun- 
tries. Every effort is being made to per- 
suade governments that this is an un- 





Various U. S. tourists may enjoy exploring 

the eastern-Mediterranean ERP countries. 

This picturesque scene is in Kemel Pasa 
Village, Izmir, Turkey. ‘ 


wise form of taxation and is curtailing 
their tourist revenues. 

4. The strangling effect of foreign- 
exchange restrictions on American and 
intra-European travel. These restric. 
tions are irritating to Americans and im- 
pose rigid limitations on the movement of 
Europeans. This problem must be 
solved within the larger framework of 
the countries’ economic predicament. 

5. The existence of superfluous fron- 
tier formalities.—This covers the whole 
range of visas, customs duties, export 
controls, internal controls, border facili- 
ties, and health regulations. Ten of the 
ERP nations have now waived the visa 
for American tourists, and others are 
contemplating similar action. All coun- 
tries are being urged to adopt a simpli- 
fied, standardized system of _ border 
formalities, and several, notably the 
Scandinavian and the Benelux nations, 
are approaching this goal. 


Encouragement 


ONCE THESE BARRIERS have been re- 
moved, in whole or in part, ECA and its 
European partners will be in a position 
to stimulate a greater flow of Americans 
across the Atlantic, and it will likewise 
benefit the revival of intra-European 
tourism. This effort falls into these 
categories: 

(a) Development of off-season travel. 
In view of the fact that existing trans- 
port is crowded to capacity during the 
summer season, this is probably the No. 
1 promotion job. This calls for length- 
ening the span of the vacation season, 
the popularization of Europe as a winter 
sports mecca, and the creation of a se- 
ries of special events such as fairs, ex- 
hibitions, conferences, and seminars to 
attract specialized groups of Americans 
to visit Europe all the year round. 

(b) Stimulation of travel by Amer- 
icans already stationed in Europe. It 
is estimated that there are _ sufficient 
American Army, Government, and pri- 
vate personnel based in Germany and in 
the European capitals to make an annual 
pay roll in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000, or about $100,000,000 more than 
the total tourist receipts in the boom 
years. These Americans have the time, 
money, and “urge” to travel, and they 
ao not have to be transported 3,000 miles. 

(c) Encouragement of American 
travel to the nearby dependencies of 
ERP countries. A dollar spent in the 
British West Indies or the French islands 
of Martinique and Guadeloupe is a dol- 
lar that eventually reaches the British 
or French treasuries. Neither the time 
nor the transport factor is so great an 
obstacle in travel to these areas. 

(d) Expansion of student, teacher, 
and youth - hostel travel. Low - cost 
transport and housing are required to 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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This Country’s Purchases in 1948 Reached Highest Figure in History 


CARPET-WOOL SITUATION— 
U. S. Wholly Dependent on Imports 


Morton J. SCHWARTZ 


TEXTILE AND LEATHER BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


am WORLD AT YOUR FEET! 
That phrase exemplifies the fact that 
every ounce of wool in the carpets and 
rugs used in the United States originated 
in far corners of the world. From the 
pampas of Argentina to the mystic 
reaches of Tibet, sheep herders are de- 
pendent for their well-being on United 
States purchases of wool. Conversely, 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country are vitally concerned about the 
supplies of carpet wool—the raw ma- 
terial without which the wheels of the 
floor-covering industry would stop. 
United States imports of carpet wool 
in 1948 reached the unprecedented 
height of 341,263,000 pounds, actual 
weight. This represented more than 
double the imports in 1937 and was al- 
most one and three-fourths times the 
amount imported in 1947. However, im- 
ports in the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to 47,208,000 pounds—an an- 
nual rate of only 188,832,000 pounds. 
Carpet and rug manufacturers in the 
United States are wholly dependent on 
imports for their raw materials. In 1948 
this industry reached a record-breaking 
level of production. The 98,000,000 square 
yards of carpets and rugs produced re- 
quired 292,401,000 pounds of wool, grease 
basis. Despite this large consumption, 
stocks of carpet wool actually increased. 
At the close of 1947, 103,720,000 pounds 
of carpet wool, grease basis, were re- 
ported to be in the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers. The stock of 152,377,000 
pounds—equivalent to less than 6 
months’ consumption at the 1948 rate— 
calculated for the end of 1948 repre- 
sented an increase of 48,657,000 pounds 
during the course of the year. 
Consumption of carpet wool for the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 51,- 
203,000 pounds (scoured basis), com- 
pared with 51,732,000 for the same period 
in 1948. Thus, with imports during the 
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first 3 months of 1949 running at 55 per- 
cent of 1948 while consumption was 
almost equal to 1948, some inroads into 
stocks have been made. 

Prices as reflected in import data are 
not indicative of fluctuations during the 
year, but they do offer some basis for an 
analysis of trends. Thus, the average 
price per pound, actual weight, of im- 
ported carpet wool was: 1937, $0.27: 
1946, $0.23; 1947, $0.24; 1948, $0.27; 1949, 
first quarter, $0.34. It is apparent that 
carpet-wool prices have been increasing 
since the end of the war. It should be 
pointed out, however, that much of the 
wool imported during the first 3 months 
of 1949 actually represented purchases 
made toward the end of 1948. The big- 
gest increase, therefore, occurred in late 
1948. 

Although available data do not permit 
strict statistical accuracy, it is estimated 
that in 1948 about one-third more carpet 
wool was used per square yard of car- 
peting than in the prewar period (1937-— 





39). However, it was somewhat less than 
in 1947. The greater use of wool] per 
square yard of carpet is indicative of 
better-quality rugs; the price factor has 
not been as important as quality in 
maintaining retail sales volumes since 
the war. 

During the years 1946-48, seven coun- 
tries furnished 91.4 percent of United 
States imports of carpet wool. This 
compares with 77.2 percent furnished by 
the same countries in 1937. Comparing 
postwar imports with imports in 1937, 
the largest increase is seen in the 
amounts supplied by Argentina; they 
rose from 24.2 percent in 1937 to 62.7 
percent during 1946-48. Amounts sup- 
plied by China registered the largest de- 
crease, declining from 16.5 percent in 
1937 to 4 percent during 1946-48. New 
Zealand’s share declined from 10.8 per- 
cent in 1937 to 4.3 in 1946; a partial re- 
covery to 8.0 percent was achieved in 
1948. Although wool imports from In- 
dia and Pakistan have declined, the 


In this establishment in North China, workers condition wool destined for eventual use 
in American floor coverings. 





United States Imports of Carpet Wool! 
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1949, first quarter i 
RERGUREREECEE ee quae —— —————— —— — | GE GEES ED CRSA ——--— — ---——-— -- +, ' 
Country from Quantity | . Quantity = Quantity ’ , Quantity . : Quantity : 
which obtained ___| Value teiastiepagsaeiensemaemsis a ene aa Ie a Value 
| (thou- fs | | (thou- | l (thou- | (thou- ae l (thou- 
sands ot | Peteent | Gottars) | sands of | Percent | faltars) | sands ot | Peteent | Gottars) | sands of | Percent | Gotiars) | sands ot | Percent | onaet 
pounds | © ola pounds | °% tota | pounds | ° a | | pounds | % ‘0 | pounds | % ‘0% 

410} ete: | re ne cm ek . Sela | <2 ee P t x = a 
Argentina........... 40, 252 24.2 10,303 | 149,998 61.6} 24,016 127, 827 63. 2 23,596 | 215,739 | 63. 2 45, 527 25, 657 | 54.4 7, 614 
Chies.....-...<..) 27,584 16.5 7, 256 8, 201 3.4 | 2,228} 6,478 3.2} 1,678 | 17,107 | 5.0] 4,965] 4,074 8.6 | 1,13) 
New Zealand____--_. 17, 994 10.8 4, 768 10, 563 | 4.3 | 3,113 12, 681 6.3 | 3,163 | 27,427 8.0 8, 393 2,831 | 6.0 | ORS ' 
India_...-- ss 25, 073 15.1 7,123 29, 186 12.0 | 9,580 | 24,060 11.9 | 9,026 | 18,005 §.3 8, 423 4, 266 9.0 | 2, 024 
ee (2) (2) } (?) 2) 2) 2) (2) 2 2) } 14, 990 4.4 6,159 2, 992 6.4 | 385 
Syria... 9, 074 “’a5 | 2,941 Y 667 3.2 | 3,082 | 11,858 *'5.9 | 5,113 | 7539 | 2.2 | 71 1, 228 2.6 | _ 
eS al 8, 600 | 5.2 | 2,940 | 10,384 | 4.3 | 4, 279 6, 806 3.4 | 2,615 13, 235 | 3.9 5, 767 2,051 4.3 738 
SORA se 22.7 9,668 | 27, 562 | 11.2] 7,871] 12,613 6.1] 4,115] 27,131 8.0] 10,523 4, 109 8.7 1, 581 

Total..........| 166,430 100.0 | 44,999 | 243, 561 100. 0 54,119 202, 323 100.0 | 49,306 | 341, 263 | 100.0 | 93, 328 47, 208 | 100.0 | 16, 034 

| | | | | | | | | | 
! Actual weight basis. 2Included with India. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Department of Commerce. 
change has been only minor. Syria and The 1948-49 Argentine wool clip has white. When ready for market the 


Iraq also have shown declines in their 
exports of wool to the United States in 
the postwar years as compared with 
1937. 

In most instances, however, where a 
proportionate loss of the United States 
market was reported for the various 
countries the actual volume of exports 
increased. This would appear to indi- 
cate that, although Argentina has as- 
sumed the major role in supplying im- 
ports of carpet wool, the other important 
suppliers have shown themselves sur- 
prisingly flexible in their ability to pro- 
vide additional quantities of wool when 
the demand in the United States was 
high. 

The seven major sources of United 
States imports of carpet wool are dis- 
cussed below. 


Argentina As a Source 


SOME 51,000,000 sheep roam over the 
more than 1,000,000 square miles that 
comprise Argentina. From Patagonia 
in the south to Corrientes in the north, 
the production of wool is a thriving in- 
dustry. During 1944-47 exports of wool 
accounted for more than 7 percent, by 
value, of tota] Argentine exports. 
During recent months the export 
movement of Argentine wool has been 
small, with sellers continuing to ask 
higher prices than buyers have been wil- 
ling to pay. In the first quarter of 1949 
United States imports of carpet wool 
from Argentina amounted to 25 657,000 
pounds, or 54.4 percent of total carpet- 
wool imports for the period. United 
States imports from Argentina in 1937 
and the years 1946-48 are shown in the 
accompanying table. The percentages 
of total imports supplied by Argentina 
were as follows: 1937, 24.2; 1946, 61.6; 
1947, 63.2; 1948, 63.2; 1949, first quarter, 
54.4. It is apparent that since the end 
of World War II Argentina has become 
of particular importance to the carpet 
manufacturers of the United States be- 
cause of the large portion of their sup- 
plies of carpet wool .obtained there. 
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been estimated at 418,875,000 pounds, of 
which almost 88,185,000 pounds can be 
considered of the carpet-wool type. As 
of March 31, 1949, carpet-wool stocks in 
Argentina were stated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 66,150,000 pounds. More- 
over, during the first 3 months of 1949 
total Argentine wool exports amounted to 
31,420,000 pounds, actual weight, com- 
pared with 143,751,009 in the like period 
of the preceding year—a reduction of 78 
percent. While there are no data as to 
the proportion of carpet wool accounted 
for in these exports, the carpet-wool mar- 
ket has been relatively stagnant and this 
kind of wool presumably represents 
minor quantities. 

Disturbed economic conditions and 
high prices have had a deterrent effect 
on world purchases of wool from Ar- 
gentina. Wool exporters are hoping for: 
(1) grant of a preferential exchange rate 
by the Argentine Government to pro- 
mote wool exports as a source of dollar 
exchange, (2) official devaluation of the 
Argentine peso, and (3) downward re- 
vision of present high sales taxes. Ship- 
pers currently experience no difficulty in 
obtaining export licenses for sale of woo] 
in any major currency. 

In early June exporters were accepting 
prices of $0.30 to $0.31 per pound, grease 
basis c. and f. Boston—showing a definite 
break from their previous attempt to 
hold for $0.34 to $0.35. 


India and Pakistan 


INDIAN AND PAKISTAN shepherds are 
constantly on the move with their flocks, 
in search of pastures. It is not unusual 
for them to travel hundreds of miles liv- 
ing solely on bread and water. In certain 
areas the shepherds barter their wool for 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs. In 
other instances wool is marketed through 
loca] financiers who make contracts with 
sheep owners while wool is still on the 
sheep. The prices vary, depending on 
the estimated clip to be obtained from 
the sheep and the color of the wool, 
which ranges from black and yellow to 


wool is pressed into bales of approxi- 
mately 350 pounds and sent by rail or 
boat mainly to Bombay and Kathiawar 
in India, and to Karachi in Pakistan. A 
portion of the population is dependent 
on the wool from its flocks for winter 
clothing. Probably half of the 900,000 
villages in India and Pakistan are located 
in regions where the winters are ex- 
tremely cold, so that considerable quan- 
tities of carpet-grade wool are spun and 
woven by handicraft for home consump- 
tion 

Prior to partition, Indian production 
of carpet wool amounted to 80,000,000 
pounds annually. Of this amount about 
23,000,000 pounds were produced in the | 
area that is now Pakistan while 57,000- 
000 pounds were produced in India. In 
addition, some 12,000,000 pounds from 
bordering countries were reexported;: 
Calcutta reexported about 5,000,000 
pounds of Tibetan and non-Indian wools, 
while 7,000,000 pounds of Afghan origin 
were reexported from Karachi. 

It is estimated that production of car- 
pet wool in India for the year 1949 will 
approximate 53,000,000 pounds; the Pak- 
istan wool clip is expected to reach 26, 
000,000 pounds. Imports from Afghan- 
istan and Persian-Gulf areas for reex- 
port are estimated at 8,000,000 to 9, 
000,000 pounds, whereas Tibetan wodl 
production is not expected to exceed 
5,250,000 pounds. 

In 1937 undivided India furnished 15.1 
percent of United States imports of car- 
pet wool. In 1946 and 1947 the portion 
supplied was about 12 percent in each 
year. Although in 1948 India and Pak- 
istan combined furnished only 9.7 per- 
cent of United States imports, there was 
an actual increase of 9,000,000 pounds 
over the 1947 imports from these areas. 
The combined exports of wool of these 
two countries to the United States did 
not increase in 1948 in as great a pro- 
portion as the over-all increase in U. §. 
imports, but with the reestablishment of 
more stable conditions the supply from 
these countries should be greater. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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U. S. Technicians, Contractors, Other Businessmen, Should Benefit 


Where Do We Stand on Point 4— 
And {What Role Can Engineers Play? 


GrorcE V. ALLEN 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


—_— TRUMAN launched 
the planning of a world technical coop- 
eration program, on a cooperative basis, 
with his declaration of policy at his 
Inauguration last January 20. 

He said that the United States, in co- 
operation with the UN and with other 
governments, would attempt to pool the 
technical knowledge and skills of the 
more advanced countries to stimulate 
the progress of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

There was obviously both selfishness 
and altruism in Mr. Truman’s proposal. 
It was selfish because the United States 
does its greatest trade with the countries 
that are economically prosperous. It was 
selfish because an economy of private 
enterprise can remain most healthy ina 
world-wide expanding economy. It was 
selfish because the peace of the world and 
the security of the United States depend 
upon the well-being of the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

On the other hand, this plan was 
altruistic because the United States was 
not seeking any political favors. It was 
asking no privileges for American busi- 
ness greater than those aceorded to busi- 
nessmen from any other country. And 
the United States was willing to con- 
tribute more than its proportionate 
share in this program. 

The President called his plan “bold 
and new.” It is bold because for the first 
time a major nation has made it a na- 
tional concern to facilitate the develop- 
ment of less-developed countries, which 
contain well over half the population of 
the world, and because the plan looks 
beyond the immediate political alarms 
and crises to a long-range program, ex- 


Epiror’s NoTE.—This article reproduces, in 
general, Assistant Secretary Allen’s recent 
address before the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Engineering Education 
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tending over many decades. This pro- 
posal is a demonstration of confidence in 
the possibility of achieving world peace. 

The program is new in its world-wide 
scope. On a small scale, our Govern- 
ment has had experience with this type 
of program in Latin America. 


Developments Thus Far 


NOW WHAT has been happening on the 
plans for Point 4 since last January 20? 

The United Nations organization has 
given active leadership. The Secretariats 
of the United Nations Specialized Agen- 
cies have had numerous meetings to dis- 
cuss the work that their organizations 
might undertake in the fields of agri- 
culture, education, health, and general 
economic development. The Secretariats 
have now submitted their proposals to 
their various governing bodies. A recent 
news story from New York indicated that 
the total of these proposals would cost 
$84,000,000 for the first 2 years. During 
July, at Geneva, Switzerland, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council are reviewing 
these proposals. Thereafter the com- 
bined United Nations program will be 
examined by the United States and other 
members of the United Nations who are 
willing to contribute to the Point-4 pro- 
gram—a program that is a wholly vol- 
untary contribution, over and above our 
membership assessment in the United 
Nations. 

Within the United States Government 
itself the Department of State has been 
given responsibility for drafting the nec- 
essary legislation and recommending a 
first-year program. This work is now 
completed. 

It is not possible to discuss the con- 
tents of the first year’s program, because 
each project will have to be negotiated 
with another government, and part of 
the expense will be borne by the other 
government. 

However, engineering will assuredly 
play a prominent part in that program, 
and, subject to approval by the United 
States Congress and by other countries 
which may contribute to this cooperative 
venture, hundreds of American and other 
engineers will proceed annually to assist 


the governments of underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

I do not mean to overemphasize the role 
of Government in this program, for it 
is likely that United States engineering 
firms and contractors will contribute a 
major share to the Point-4 program. 


Technical Assistance in Action 


LET ME REVIEW some of our recent ex- 
periences in working with other govern- 
ments on such matters. 

The U. S. Government now has two 
programs of technical assistance in Latin 
America. 

First, there is an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, which draws upon the tech- 
nical skills and personnel of all the Fed- 
eral agencies to supply technical assist- 
ance to other governments. I am Chair- 
man of that Committee, which has about 
180 technicians working in Latin Amer- 
ica today. 

Second, there is a Government corpo- 
ration, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, which is conducting programs for 
the improvement of the basic economy 
of Latin America. It works primarily in 
the fields of food supply, health, and 
education. I sit on the Board of Di- 
rectors of that corporation. 

These two programs utilize skills of 
many sorts in assisting other govern- 
ments. Here are some examples: 
Mining 

If you go to Mexico City today, you 
will find in the laboratories of the Mexi- 
can Government two mining engineers 
supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. These are _ shirt-sleeve men 
who are helping the Mexicans work out 
processes for extracting or reducing ores, 
so as to make mining less expensive. 
The United States supplied these men 
primarily because of our interest in lead, 
zinc, and other strategic minerals. How- 
ever, they are available to work on any 
mining or metallurgical process request- 
ed by the Mexican Government. 

Since 1942, the United States has sent 
to Brazil a number of geologists to assist 
the Brazilian Government in locating 
and mapping its strategic minerals. 
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These American geologists and their 
Brazilian colleagues have uncovered the 
largest deposits of manganese in the 
Western Hemisphere. The United 
States, since its earliest development of 
iron and steel, has been forced to im- 
port manganese from the other side of 
the Atlantic and of the Pacific. Now, for 
the first time, we may become self-suffi- 
cient within this hemisphere. United 
States Steel has entered into a contract 
with the Brazilian Government for de- 
velopment of one of these manganese 
deposits. 


Irrigation 


In Haiti, an engineering field party of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
has just completed a small concrete 
aqueduct carrying water out of the 
mountains into the arid coastal plain 
about 25 miles behind the capital of 
Port-au-Prince. This aqueduct is irri- 
gating approximately 1,500 acres of land 
that has been abandoned, to a great 
extent, since French colonial days, more 
than a hundred years ago, and the irri- 
gated area is now being expanded. Haiti, 
by the way, has a severe food shortage. 


Drainage for Malaria Control 


Engineers of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs were asked to tackle 
the malaria problem in the Santa River 
Valley in Peru where 25 percent of the 
people were infected. The mosquitoes 
were breeding in marshes along the river. 
In one year the Institute engineers 
drained the area surrounding the mouth 
of the river, and the incidence of ma- 
laria dropped from 25 percent to 2 per- 
cent. The cost of this project was sup- 
plied largely by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, and the labor was Peruvian. The 
United States supplied the technical 
knowledge. 


Aviation 

The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has field parties in five Latin 
American countries today, advising other 
governments on the location and con- 
struction of their airfields, and on the 
maintenance of their airways com- 
munications. Many of the United 
States personnel are engineers. 


Brazilian Air Mission 


In Brazil the United States has facili- 
tated an entirely different kind of avia- 
tion mission. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment itself has recruited 20 of the out- 
standing aviation technicians of the 
United States, employed directly by the 
Brazilian Government to develop a na- 
tional aviation program. The staff is 
headed by Dr. C. I. Stanton, former 
Deputy Administrator of the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and Pro- 
fessor Richard H. Smith, former Dean 
of Aeronautical Engineering at M. I. T. 
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These men have organized a complete 
engineering school for the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. 


Mechanical Engineers 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has sent to Cuba several mechanical en- 
gineers who are helping to develop the 
necessary machinery for extracting fiber 
from the kenaf plant. Kenaf is an ag- 
ricultural product developed by United 
States and Cuban scientists to replace 
jute. The agricultural phase of the 
work has been completed, but the ma- 
chinery for processing the fiber is not 
yet satisfactory. When this project is 
completed, the United States will no 
longer be dependent entirely on the Far 
East for this important type of fiber. 


Water-Supply Engineers in the 
Amazon 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs engineers have supervised the con- 
struction of about 20 municipal water- 
supply plants in Brazilian towns along 
the Amazon. The Amazon Valley was 
completely lacking in pure-water sys- 
tems, and water-borne parasites had be- 
come the principal national health 
problem. 

I recently heard an interesting anec- 
dote about the first of these water sys- 
tems in the Amazon—one constructed in 
1943. It was built in a town of 2,500 
people, which served as a county capital. 
The engineers, in order to allow for 
population expansion, built the system 
to supply 4,000 people. Within 2 years 
after the water system was constructed, 
people had moved from miles around 
into this town, and its population had 
grown to 6,000 people—50 percent greater 
than the water-supply capacity. The 
plant has since been enlarged. 

Moreover, this town had been lo- 
cated for centuries on the bank of the 
Amazon—because everyone had to carry 
water in buckets from the river. Within 
one year after the water system was con- 
structed, the population began moving 
inland from the river, and the center of 
town now is almost 2 miles from the 
river, on higher and more healthful 
ground. 

That is what one American engineer 
can contribute to one foreign community. 


Training Engineers in the 
United States 

Many of our Federal agencies are con- 
ducting classes and individual training 
courses for technicians from Latin 
America. More than 2,000 technicians 
and scientists have been brought to the 
United States under this program during 
the past 10 years. Approximately 400 of 
these were in various fields of engineer- 
ing. Right now in Washington there 
are training courses going on for Latin- 
American engineers in the Public Roads 





Administration, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Bureau of Reclama. 
tion, the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Public Health Service. This last men- 
tioned agency is training sanitary 
engineers. 


London Science Staff 


An entirely different kind of engineer. 
ing activity is represented by the Science 
Staff in the United States Embassy at 
London. 

The Department of State has main. 
tained a Science Staff in the London 
Embassy for almost 2 years. This staff 
both acquires and gives information of 
a scientific and technical nature. 

From April 1948 to April 1949, an engi- 
neer was the Chief Scientific Officer— 
W. R. Woolrich, Dean of the College of 
Engineering, University of Texas. His 
contribution to the work of the Staff 
was considerable and is illustrative of 
the kind of assistance that engineers will 
be giving to the Point—4 program, as well 
as other U. S. foreign programs. He 
made a study of Government-sponsored 
research in the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in Great Britain, 
He surveyed and appraised the whole 
system of engineering education, Gov- 
ernment and private, talking with offi- 
cials in engineering schools and assess- 
ing the kinds of courses, methods of 
teaching, requirements for degrees, se- 
lection of students, and organization and 
management of engineering colleges, 
While in London, Dean Woolrich was a 
member of the U. S. Educational Com- 
mission in the United Kingdom admin- 
istering the “Fulbright program.” 

Dean Woolrich also worked on a plan 
to promote Western European _inter- 
change of unclassified industrial and ag- 
ricultural technology now in possession 
of the governments participating in ERP. 
He cooperated with ECA and OEEC and 
with British and French Government of- 
ficials in developing the plan that has 
been accepted by the OEEC. Arrange- 
ments are now under way to put the plan 
into effect. Exchange arrangements are 
to be carried out by the countries among 
themselves. If successful, the project is 
likely to aid significantly in European 
economic recovery, and to place the co- 
operating countries in a much stronger 
position to participate in the Point-4 
program than they otherwise would be. 


Afghanistan Story: Dollars-and- 
Cents Benefits 


THE BEST EXAMPLE I can recall of 
how the Government and private enter- 
prise work together in this field of tech- 
nical cooperation is a story that came 
out of Afghanistan. In 1935 the Afghan- 
istan Government sent to the United 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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Market in Germany for 
Trawler Equipment 


Considerable interest in American-made 
trawler equipment, particularly newly de- 
veloped types, has been exhibited by trawler 
owners in the Bremerhaven area, according 
to the American Consulate in Bremerhaven, 
Germany. 

With the thought that American manufac- 
turers of such equipment might wish to in- 
vestigate this potential market, interested 
parties are invited to send catalogs or other 
descriptive material to the Consulate in 
Bremerhaven. 


Tangier Phone Company 
To Purchase Cable 


Bids will be received until August 12, 1949, 
by the Tangier Telephone Company (Tele- 
fonica de Tanger, S. A.), Tangier, Morocco, 
covering the supply of 50 pair of antimonial 
lead covered telephone cable. All offers 
must be accompanied by samples of the ca- 
ble, which will be tested and, if accepted, will 
serve as the control with which all cables 
supplied under contract must compare. 

In addition, bidders must deposit with 
their tenders, as guaranty that the contract 
will be fulfilled if bid is accepted, the sum 
of 5,000 pesetas (approximately US$125 at 
the present rate of exchange in Tangier). 
Deposits will be returned to unsuccessful 
bidders upon presentation to Telefonica of 
the receipt given when the deposit was made. 

Quotations may be made in any currency 
acceptable in Tangier, including dollars. 

Further information concerning conditions 
of bidding may be obtained, on a loan basis, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D.C. 


Taiwan Official Here on 
Two-Way Trade Mission 


Huang Wen Shan, Economic Counselor of 
the Taiwan (Formosa) Provincial govern- 
ment, is visiting the United States on a two- 
fold mission: (1) To survey the United 
States as a market for Taiwan prceducts, and 
(2) to investigate the possibility of eventu- 
ally establishing a Taiwan trade-promotion 
Office in either New York or San Francisco, 
It is planned that such an office would, in 
addition to furthering the sale and distri- 
bution of Taiwan’s goods in the United 
States, function as a purchase mission for 
the import of American merchandise into 
Taiwan, to be obtained either on a barter 
basis or paid for with foreign exchange de- 
rived from the export of Taiwan goods. 

Taiwan's exportable commodities are 
stated to be tea, camphor, minerals, pineap- 
ples, tropical woods, bamboo shoots, and 
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other island products. 


Goods needed by 


Taiwan include soybeans, salt, fertilzers, 
industrial products, and agricultural 
machinery. 


Mr. Huang, who is the personal representa- 
tive of Governor Chen Cheng, is undertaking 
this mission on behalf of the Taiwan Com- 
mission for Coordination of Supplies. He 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


will spend about 3 months in San Francisco, 
and 1 month each in Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and possibly Boston, in that 
order. Communications may be addressed 
to him c/o W. F. Doon, The Light Company, 
128 Waverly Place, San Francisco, Calif.; or 
c/o William Wu, 1 Doyers Street, New York, 
i ie 





firms. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


International Trade. 


Abrasives: 15, 16. 

Bamboo Products: 19. 

Celluloid Products: 18, 19, 20. 
Christmas Decorations: 24. 
Cigarette Lighters and Cases: 22. 
Clocks and Watches: 20, 33. 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 8, 28, 36. 
Cotton, Raw: 31. 

Cutlery: 9, 15. 

Dental Supplies: 15. 

Electrical Goods: 19. 

Fiber Products: 19. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 5, 12, 19, 27, 35, 40. 
General Merchandise: 4, 19, 20. 
Glass, Powdered: 16. 

Glassware: 19, 20. 

Hardware: 9, 15, 20. 

Household Furnishings: 2, 15, 25. 
Jewelry: 18, 19, 20. 

Laboratory and Precision Equipment: 15. 
~ Machinery and Equipment (Industrial): 

1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 15, 34, 37. 
Mica, Raw: 30. 
Musical Instruments: 15. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort ig made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taxen in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Additional 


Detailed information on 


Notions: 10, 15, 20. 

Novelties: 14, 24, 26. 

Perfumery: 18. 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: 15, 21, 23, 24. 
Photographic Equipment: 15, 24. 
Plastic Articles: 10. 

Radios: 15. 

Raw Materials: 13, 31, 37. 
Refrigerating Equipment: 1. 
Ropes (Hemp) and Twine: 29, 32. 
Rubber Products: 19. 

Shoe Findings: 37. 

Technical Information: 30. 
Textiles: 17, 19, 25, 31, 36. 

Tiles: 20. 

TOols (hand): 15. 

Toys: 19, 20, 24, 26. 

Travel Service: 38. 

Vacuum Flasks; 20. 

Wigs and Toupees: 11. 

Wire: 41. 

Wool, Raw: 17. 

Wooden Products: 15, 19. 

Yarn, Fishing Net: 29. 











French Firm Seeks Working 
Agreement with U. S. Firm 


A French firm—Etablissements Dabernat 
& Cie.—wishes to enter into a working agree- 
ment with an American concern which would 
be in a position to furnish financial assist- 
ance needed to increase production. Daber- 
nat & Cie. owns and operates in Montauban, 
France, an ice-making and _ cold-storage 
plant; and also engages in wholesaling of 
fresh fruits, cheese, frozen meats, and other 
food products. 

Present production of the plant is stated 
to be about 20 metric tons of ice daily, while 
the cold-storage plant has a capacity of 4,000 
cubic meters and is equipped with three 
compressors and refrigerating and ventilating 
equipment. 

In return for capital investment, the 
French firm proposes utilization by the 
American investor of its plant as a branch 
factory or as a cold-storage warehouse for 
food products. In addition, its sales force 
would be placed at the disposal of the Amer- 
ican firm. 

Further information will be supplied upon 
request by Etablissements Dabernat & Cie., 
68 Avenue Gambetta, Montauban, Tarn-et- 
Garonne, France. 


German-Owned Assets in 


Switzerland To Be Sold 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention to sell the following 
German-owned assets in Switzerland: 

Eight knitting machines with individual 
motors, 18 to 22 centimeters, constructed 
by Schubert & Salzer S. A., Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. These machines are the property of 
Recenia Wirk- und Webwarenfabrik A. G., 
Hartmannsdorf, Germany. 

Further information may be _ obtained, 
prior to July 30, 1949, from the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Service for the Liquidation 
of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


New Deadline for Bids on 


Road Construction 


The Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed that tenders for the reconstruction of 
the East Bank, Demerara and Corentyne 
Roads, British Guiana, will be received until 
July 31, 1949, thereby extending the earlier 
bid deadline of June 15. 

Details of this project were announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 16, 1949. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Emil Christensen, represent- 
ing Peters Ice Cream (Vic.) Limited (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
171-183 Burnley Street, Richmond, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, wishes to contact ice-cream 
producers, as well as manufacturers of ice- 
cream-making equipment, and suppliers of 
refrigerators. Scheduled to arrive August 4, 
via New York City, for a visit of 40 days. 
U. S. address: % Danish Consulate General, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

2. Australia—Roderick O’Loan and Charles 
Lloyd Jones, representing David Jones Ltd. 
(department store, importer, retailer), Cas- 
tlreagh, Market and Elizabeth Streets, Syd- 
ney, are interested in obtaining information 
on the manufacture and merchandising of 
wearing apparel and home appliances. 
- Scheduled to arrive August 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
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consumption are desired. 


exhibit may be obtained from that office. 





U.S. Firms Invited To Participate in Exhibit 


Manufacturers of rice milling and processing machinery are invited to participate in 
an exhibition covering such equipment to be held at the next meeting of the Rice 
Commission in Rangoon, Burma, which is tentatively scheduled for February 1950. 

According to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, which 
extends the invitation, the above-named classification covers all machines, apparatus, 
and mill stores used at any state in the processing of paddy and its products, including 
hulling and milling machines, parboiling plant, fine milling and polishing machines, 
plant for the preparation of rice flour pastes and other end products, and apparatus 
used for the enrichment of rice with thiamine and other nutrients. 
machinery and methods which could be widely adopted and used in processing rice for 


In addition, consideration is being given to the inclusion of (1) exhibits of simple and 
improved local methods, apparatus and machines for domestic or other small-scale 
processing of rice; and (2) exhibits illustrating the effects of domestic preparation, 
such as washing and cooking, on the nutritive value of rice, and the place of rice in a 
well-balanced diet. The feasibility of subsequently displaying the exhibits at other 
important centers in southern and eastern Asia is also being investigated. 

It is pointed out that, in view of the difficulties of setting up and transporting full-sized 
plants, exhibits may consist of pilot plants and models, together wih charts, descriptive 
literature, estimates of cost, and similar material. 

Present plans indicate that each participant will be expected to bear the costs of his 
exhibit and of any accompanying staff; and that the host country will provide and 
administer the necessary buildings, electric power, water, and similar facilities. 

Firms interested in taking part in this project are invited to register, prior to August 
15, 1949, with the Division of International Conferences, Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, 1201 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C., furnishing a general outline 
of the type of display planned. Complete information regarding arrangements for the 


Exhibits of improved 








¢) David Jones Ltd., 10 Bridge Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. Iran—Kevork Avetissian, representing 
Sausage Factory Arzuman, Khiaban Manout- 
chehri 1071, Tehran, is interested in contact- 
ing American firms handling canning and 
preserving machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
July 15, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: Mr. Karapetian, 
71-19 Ingram Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, Indian- 
apolis, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Iran—Mostafa Homayoon, representing 
The Millard Co. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
Khiaban Si-Metri, Tehran, wishes to contact 
American firms handling general merchan- 
dise, as well as industrial and technical 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive June 30, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o A. Majidian, Bank Melli Repre- 
sentative, 1 Wall Street, Room 11-18, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. 

5. Scotland—Gilbert Brocklebank, repre- 
senting G. Brocklebank & Co. (Perth), Ltd. 
(sales/indent agent selling Norwegian canned 
goods, sardines, etc.) , 31 Pickle Tullum Road, 
Perth, wishes to contact wholesale food agent 
or broker interested in handling Norwegian 
canned fish. Scheduled to arrive during 
August, via New York City, for a visit of 1 or 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. H. Cham- 
berlain, 14456 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Detroit. 


Licensing Opportunities 


6. Germany—Mordhorst & Rehbock 
(wholesaler, exporter, manufacturer of 
winches), Baumwall 6-10, Hamburg 11, 
wishes to establish contacts whereby the 
German firm would, when conditions per- 
mit, manufacture under license in Germany 
equipment similar to that which it now pro- 
duces. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Denmark—Carl C. F. Schliitter (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 3 Hjortevangen, 


Copenhagen-Charlottenlund, wishes to ex. 
port high-quality seal printing and em. 
bossing presses. One set of descriptive lit- 
erature available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 9, 1949.) 

8. France—Etablissements Beudin Jeune 
(manufacturer, exporter), Bienvillers-au- 
Bois, Pas-de-Calais, offers to export and seeks 
agent for women’s very-fine-quality, full- 
fashioned, all-wool hosiery, in all sizes; 
colors: gray, black, beige; weight per dozen: 
2.6455 pounds. Firm can supply 1,200 dozens 
monthly. 

9. France—A. Fourre-Triquet (handicraft 
manufacturer), Au Moulin Neuf, Sourdeval- 
la-Barre, Manche, desires to export Knives 
for cod fishing, and game traps, of first-qual- 
ity forged steel. One set of leaflets (in 
French), available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. France—Hippolyte Grobon (manufat- 
turer), 3 Boulevard Dupuy, Oyonnax, Ain, 
wishes to export and seeks agent (preferably 
in northeastern U. 8S.) for first-quality gala- 
lith plastic buttons (standard and fancy), 
buckles and clips, and knitting needles. 
Quantities available as desired. 

11. France—Fernand Hyvernat (manufat- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler), Saint-Benolt, 
Vienne, wishes to export good-quality false 
hair and moustaches, wigs, and toupees for 
theatrical and street wear. Firm can supply 
5 to 6 dozen per month, or more if required. 
While firm is interested in outright sales, 
consideration will be given to appointing an 
agent. A few sets of sketches available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. France—Joubes & Cie. (packers, whole- 
saler, exporter), 19 Avenue de Selves, Sarlat- 
en-Périgord, Dordogne, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for very good quality canned 
truffles, goose liver, “pdtés de foies gras,” 
and “purée de foies gras,” in tins or Jars. 
Firm has large quantities available for ex- 
port. Inspection made by “Fédération Na- 
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tionale des Conserveurs,” which delivers 
certificates to packers. 

13. France—Laboratoire Noel (manufac- 
turer), 6 Place de la Buanderie, Grasse, offers 
to export any amount of all qualities of 
perfumery raw materials, such as floral 
essences, essential oils, and compound per- 
fumes. Quality grading not according to 
U. S. standards. Inspection at purchaser’s 
request and cost by Laboratoire Municipal 
d'Hygiene, Nice, official French laboratory 
specializing in analysis of perfumery raw 
materials. Detailed list of materials offered 
available on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Carl F. Carow (importer, 
exporter), Bremen, an der Weide 29, desires 
to export waxed and unwaxed paper flowers. 

15. Germany—Fritz K. A. Guse (importer, 
exporter), Wernerstrasse 5-7 (Postschliess- 
fach 3), Berlin-Grunewald, British Sector, 
wishes to export the following: precision 
lathes for watchmakers; electric hand- and 
table-drill presses; electro-medical appa- 
ratus; pianos and grand pianos; phonograph 
records and needles; sewing-machine needles 
and all types of steel needles; padlocks and 
safety locks; cameras and other photographic 
goods; microscopes; precision scales for 
physicians, chemists, and goldsmiths; toys; 
combs and buttons of synthetic materials; 
grinding stones for dentists; hard-metal 
tools; all kinds of cutlery; electric solder- 
ing irons; radio sets; hand-made wooden 
figures and other gift articles; and nails for 
upholstery and chairs, as well as fancy nails. 

16. Germany—Mineralien-Mahlwerk Kup- 
penheim (Fritz Minhardt) (manufacturer), 
Kuppenheim, Murgtal Baden b/Rastatt, 
wishes to export granulations of electro- 
corundum, flint, and glass for the production 
of glass paper and artificial grinding wheels 
(cup wheels); also, powdered glass for the 
ceramic, chemical, and match industries. 

17. Ireland—Heybrook & Co. (broker), 118 
St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, offers to export 
raw wool (greasy and washed), as well as 
Irish felting wools (Black-faced and Kerry 
carpet wools), packed in jute bales of 400 to 
500 pounds each. Firm states that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 pounds can be shipped, 
graded according to U. S. standards if re- 
quired; that the new clip is now available; 
and that samples of 5 to 10 pounds will be 
sent upon application of prospective cus- 
tomer. Firm would welcome information 
regarding United States regulations for im- 
port of these types of wool. 

18. Japan—Akadama Trading Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), 59 1-chome, 
Iwaicho Kitaku, Osaka, desires to export 
imitation pearl and glass bead necklaces, 
bracelets, earrings, and celluloid goods. 

19. Japan—Hiroshima Koeki Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No, 82 Room, Kyobunkan 
Bldg., No. 2, 4-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export and desires sole agent for 
mechanical doll (“Crawling Baby’); also, 
offers to export glass, rubber, celluloid, bam- 
boo, straw, rush, and wooden products; tex- 
tiles; foodstuffs; electrical household items; 
jewelry; and a variety of miscellaneous goods. 

20. Japan—The Ito Cotton Co. Ltd. (Ito 
Menko) (exporter, importer), 53 Kawarama- 
chi 4-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, desires to 
export clocks and watches, all kinds of cellu- 
loid goods, glassware, vacuum flasks, dolls 
and toys, tiles, umbrella ribs, imitation and 
cultured pearls, straw braids, and general 
merchandise. 

21. Japan——-Koyata Yamamoto & Co. Ltd. 
(exporter, importer), Tagen Bldg., 7.2-chome, 
Nihonbashi Horidome-cho, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
offers to export sodium alginate, of the fol- 
lowing grades: (1) food grade, alcohol- 
treated, white powder, 40 to 60 mesh passed, 
refined No. 1 (1,000 c. p. up); (2) food grade, 
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brownish white powder, 4@ mesh passed, 
semi-refined No. 1 (1,000 c. p. up) and refined 
No. 2 (500 to 1,000 c. p.); (3) technical grade, 
brownish white powder, 20 mesh passed, 
semi-refined No. 1 (1,000 c. p. up) or refined 
No. 2 (500 to 1,000 c. p.). Further informa- 
tion, including prices, available on request, 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

22. Japan—Nippon Smokers Trading Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), No. 1, 1- 
chome, Kanda Kaji-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
desires to export cigarette lighters, cigarette 
cases, and combination cases and lighters. 

23. Japan—S. Nomura, 264 Umemoto-cho, 
Shinmonzen, Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto, wishes 
to contact firms which would be interested 
in importing Vitamin “A” and “A-D” (Skip- 
jack) oils manufactured according to a new 
patented process. 

24, Japan—Togashi & Co. Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, manufacturers’ agent), No. 5, Ko- 
biki-cho, 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export toys, Christmas ornaments, artificial 
flowers, cameras and photographic equip- 
ment. 

25. Japan—The Tokyo Kenzai Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, wholesaler), No. 4, 7-chome, 
Kobiki-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port cotton and rayon mized damask table- 
cloths. 

26. Japan—Tsuchimoto Trading Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 848 Minami Kawaramachi Yok- 
kaichi Mie Ken, desires to export clay and 
china toys and novelty goods. Firm offers 
to send photos or samples to prospective im- 
porters upon application. 

27. Panama, R. P.—Uizo Industries (man- 
ufacturer), Box 1288, Panama, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for coconut candy bars, 
made with refined sugar and fresh coconut 
and vegetable coloring. 

28. Switzerland—Franz Chodan (manu- 
facturer), 11 Pestalozzistrasse, Thun, wishes 
to export and desires agent for first-quality 
special, hygienic sandals, with cork inlaid, in 
sizes Nos. 36 to 47 (French/Swiss numbers) ; 
special numbers for children may be ordered. 
American importer should indicate U. S. 
standard shoe numbers equivalent to Swiss 
numbers. Firm can ship 3,000 pairs (4,700 
pounds), and will furnish samples upon re- 
quest at buyer’s expense. 


Export Opportunities 


29. Denmark—S. Kjersgaard & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 
20 Lille Strandstraede, Copenhagen K, desires 
to purchase and seeks agency for nylon twine 
and fishing-net yarn to be used in manufac- 
turing nets and trawls for commercial 
fishing. 

30. India—Kanoria Co. Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), 18 Mullick Street, Calcutta, wishes 
to contact American firms which could fur- 
nish information on mica manufacture. 
Firm is regular exporter of raw mica and 
wishes to investigate possibilities of estab- 
lishing mica-manufacturing industry in 
India. 

31. Japan—The Ito Cotton Co. Ltd. (Ito 
Menko), 53 Kawaramachi 4-chome, Higa- 
shiku, Osaka, wishes to purchase raw cotton, 
cotton waste, and cotton linters. 

32. Japan—Sampo Shoji Kaisha (The 
Sampo Trading Co. Ltd.) (importer), No. 4, 
l1-chome, Nihonbashi-Kayabacho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to contact exporters of wire 
and hemp ropes, and twine. 

33. Pakistan—Comrade Watch Co. (im- 
porting distributor), P. O. Box 948, Bunder 
Road, Karachi, wishes to purchase and seeks 
agency for watches, office and alarm clocks, 
and accessories. 

34. Saudi Arabia—Hussein Aoueini & Co. 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), P. O. 
Box 25, Jidda, Hejaz, wishes to receive from 


American manufacturers quotations cover- 
ing date processing and packaging machin- 
ery, capable of handling the disinfecting and 
packaging of four to five metric tons of dates 
daily. Only one plant is desired initially for 
experimental purposes, as firm has been re- 
quested by Saudi Arabian Government to in- 
vestigate possibilities of exploiting the coun- 
try’s date resources for export. It is 
indicated that if this plant can be operated 
successfully, others will be established at the 
various date-growing centers of the country. 

35. Venezuela—Colony Trading (Vene- 
zuela) (importer, wholesaler, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), Edificio Men- 
dozza, Gradillas a San Jacinto, Caracas, ur- 
gently desires purchase quotations for 100,- 
000 sacks of corn, yellow and white. 


Agency Opportunities 


86. British West Indies—Stokes & Bynoe 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ representative—com- 
mission agent), Bridgetown, Barbados, seeks 
agencies for the following commodities: cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods; men’s cotton 
underwear; men’s dress shirts, white and 
self colored, striped and designed, coat style, 
in the $2 to $5 f. o. b. price range; women’s 
rayon underwear, including night gowns; 
women’s fashion shoes (play shoes, novelty 
shoes, casuals), all “E’” width, in the $1.50 to 
$6 per pair f. o. b. price range. 

37. France—Henri Condemine (“‘Manufac- 
ture de Chaussures & Pantoufles Fantaisies 
L’Angoumoisine”) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer, exporter, potential sales agent), 
46 Boulevard René Chabasse, Angouléme, 
Charente, wishes to represent in France and 
northern Africa American manufacturers of 
good-quality boot and shoe machinery, such 
as sewing equipment, presses, sole-cutting 
machinery; also, desires to represent Ameri- 
can exporters of raw materials and supplies 
for shoe manufacturers. Firm states it has 
sales organization covering the above-named 
territories. Correspondence in French de- 
sired. 

38. Germany—German Travel Agency Giin- 
ter Stegelmann G. m. b. H. (agent in Ger- 
many of Danish bus company “Viking”), 
Eppendorfer Landstrasse 36, Hamburg 20, 
offers to American businessmen and tourists 
traveling to Germany its services as regards 
making hotel and other reservations; fur- 
nishing interpreters, transportation, etc.; 
providing clerical assistance. 

39. Germany—Heinrich Kupfer (importer, 
exporter), 1 Waterloostrasse, Braunschweig, 
Brunswick, offers to act as agent, representa- 
tive, or salesman in Germany for American 
firms interested in trade with that country. 

40. Germany—Langensiepen & Ruckebier 
(importer, wholesaler), Virchowstrasse 139, 
Essen, wishes to represent food packers only 
of lard, coco fat, canned milk, and powdered 
eggs. Firm states it has storehouses and pri- 
vate sidings. 

41. Greece—A. Marango & Co. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 7 Kolokotroni Street, Patras, 
seeks agency for low-carbon, hard-drawn, 
basic bright wire of any gage between Paris 
gage (Jd. P.) 6 and 20, to be used for the 
manufacture of nails. Prices should be 
quoted f. a. s.. New York. Firm states that 
200 metric tons of wire may be purchased by 
its clients every 3 or 6 months, depending on 
the import licenses granted by the Greek 
Ministry of National Economy. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 
a AM FROM U. 


S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS phon 
(Dated June 27, 1949) 


The trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Argentina and the United Kingdom, 
signed June 27, 1949, provided for an ap- 
proximate balancing of exports and imports 
to a total of 3,600,000,000 pesos annually for 
5 years, representing approximately 60 per- 
cent of Argentina’s anticipated export ship- 
ments and 40 percent of foreign trade during 
this period. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the United Kingdom agrees to deliver 
5,700,000 metric tons of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products, 
coal, and 30,000 tons of tin plate annually, 
together with substantial amounts of ma- 
chinery and steel products. 
gentina undertakes to supply the United 
Kingdom with 300,000 tons of beef annually 
as well as unspecified quantities of grains, 
oilseeds, and oilseed cake. 

A trade agreement was also signed with 
Japan for the importation of unspecified 
quantities of industrial products and the 
exportation of various agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The 
modified by the Central Bank on May 24 to 
permit regular importers to apply for ex- 
change up to 25 percent of the average value 
of imports during 1947 and 1948 for essential 
commodities from the United States and 
other hard-currency countries; up to 50 per- 
cent of 1947-48 imports for soft-currency 
areas, and in accordance with requirements 
for I 
peseta, and French-franc areas. 
alties were also established for the negotia- 
tion of exchange without the intervention of 
an authorized institution. 

Customs receipts for May 1949, were 17,- 
300,000 pesos, a reduction of approximately 
50 percent from those of January 1949, and 
more than 66 percent below the receipts for 
January 
1948 exceeded 1,000,000,000 pesos, an increase 
of 133,000,000 pesos over 1947 receipts. 

Gasoline rationing, already in operation in 
Buenos Aires, was extended to neighboring 
communities, and a system of rationing elec- 
tric power, similar to that prevailing during 
the war, 
The maximum price law was extended to 
include household equipment, construction 
material, 
stuffs, beverages, and tobacco products. 
newsprint shortage was relieved by the ar- 
rival of supplies, chiefly from Finland, during 
the first 3 weeks of June, with prospects of 
offers from other European suppliers under 
the new exchange-control regulations. 

Packing houses have received. reimburse- 
ment for losses of approximately 84,000,000 
pesos 
monthly reimbursement payments, recogniz- 


1,500,000 tons of 


In return Ar- 


exchange-control regulations were 


imports from neighboring countries, 
Heavy pen- 


1948. Income-tax collections in 


was reimposed in Buenos Aires. 


food- 
The 


machinery and _ vehicles, 


incurred through April 1949, and 


ing the right to receive reasonable profits, 
were authorized by a decree of June 2. 
Packers agreed to make the basic price of 
0.65 peso per kilogram, live weight, provided 
for in the agreement with the United King- 
dom, retroactive to June 1 on all purchases, 





Are You Interested in Convert- 
ing Bulgarian Leva Holdings 
to Dollars? 


The Department of State announced 
July 6 that it is interested in communi- 
cating with American nationals (natural 
persons or corporations, partnerships, or 
other forms of association) who hold 
leva deposits or credit balances with 
banks or other financial institutions, in- 
cluding the postal savings system, in 
Bulgaria and matured Bulgarian State 
leva bonds or other matured leva obliga- 
tions of the Government of Bulgaria. 

Such persons who are interested in 
converting their holdings of this nature 
into United States dollars are requested 
to write immediately to the Department 
of State, Division of Financial Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C., for further partic- 
ulars. The communication to the De- 
partment in this respect should consist 
of a sworn statement, in duplicate, con- 
taining a full description of the holdings 
and should indicate the time and man- 
ner of the acquisition of the ownership or 
other interests in the funds. In the case 
of deposits the name and address of the 


Bulgarian bank or other depository 
should be stated, as well as the type of 


deposit or credit balance involved and 
the present or last known leva balance. 
In the case of matured leva bonds of 
the Government of Bulgaria the state- 
ment should indicate the present loca- 
tion of the securities. 

The statement also should contain a 
specific reference to the nationality of 
the inquirer, indicating in the case of 
native-born citizens the place and date 
of birth in the United States supported 
by a certified copy of birth certificate, 
and in the case of naturalized citizens 
the date and place of birth, the date and 
place of naturalization, the designation 
of the court in which naturalized and the 
number of the naturalization certificate. 
An American corporation, partnership, 
or other form of association should fur- 
nish (1) a certified copy of charter or 
articles of incorporation, including 
amendments, or a certified copy of part- 
nership agreement, including amend- 
ments, (2) proof of citizenship of officers 
and directors of the corporation or of the 
partners, (3) affidavit of an officer of the 
corporation as to citizenship of stock- 
holders as far as known. 


















as c 


ired with the previous price of 0.50 
peso, resulting in substantially increased 
marketings of heavy export-type cattle. 

Generally adequate rainfall, and warm, 
humid weather were favorable for pastures 
and for preparing the fields for seeding ce. 
reals, but resulted in further delays in har. 
vesting corn and sunflowerseed. Export 
prospects for corn, production of which was 
forecast at 5,000,000 metric tons, appeared 
to be fairly good, but no substantial export 
movement was anticipated for the large 
hold-over supplies of old-stock corn because 
of extensive deterioration. 

Cotton production was reported as approx. 
imately 100,000 tons of fiber, a reduction of 
25,000 tons from earlier forecasts. Losses 
were attributed to heavy rains, early frosts, 
and a shortage of labor. In consequence, 
domestic mills anticipated a moderate short- 
age of the higher grades and a somewhat 
larger export surplus of lower-grade fiber. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERIM COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH OCCUPIED JAPAN 

An interim commercial agreement between 

Argentina and Occupied Japan was signed in 

Buenos Aires on June 8, 1949, by represen- 

tatives of the Argentine Government and 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers), according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires, 


dated June 10. The agreement, which pro- 
vides for increased trade between the two 
countries and for the maintenance of that 
trade at a high level, became effective on 
June 25 and will remain in force for a period 
of 1 year, unless superseded by a subsequent 
agreement, or unless denounced upon 90 
days’ prior written notice, or unless peace 
with Japan is proclaimed by any of the 
Allied Powers. 

Each signatory Government undertakes to 
grant the greatest facilities, compatible with 
existing legislation, with regard to customs 
duties, taxes, fiscal charges, and administra- 
tive procedures, affecting the importation, 
circulation, transportation, and distribution 
of the natural or manufactured products 
originating in the territory of the other, and 
to take appropriate measures to ensure com- 
pliance with the export-import regulations, 
exchange regulations, and other regulations 
affecting foreign trade as may be in effect 
in the other country. 

Argentina undertakes to facilitate the ex- 
portation to Japan of a selected list of agri- 
cultural and livestock products, including 
principally corn, wheat, barley, millet, beans, 
wheat flour, cornstarch, glucose, tapioca, veg- 
etable oils, cotton fibers, bran, frozen beef, 
canned meat, hides and skins, leather ar- 
ticles, wool, nonedible fats, condensed milk, 
eggs, tobacco, quebracho extract, and agri- 
cultural fertilizers. 

Occupied Japan, on its part, 
cilitate the exportation to 
various manufactured and 
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a total value of $82,296,399, 


1948 were double those in 1947. 


ment. 


factory's use. 


total. 





Dominican Republic Trade Nets $16,900,000 in 1948 


The Dominican Republic recorded a favorable trade balance of $16,967,216 
in 1948, according to official figures just released by the Dominican Republic 
Information Center, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Total imports for the year were valued at $65,329,183, while exports had 


Chief purchaser of Dominican products in 1948 was the United States, 
which took over the lead from Great Britain. 


Compiled by the General Bureau of Statistics of the Dominican Republic, 
the figures show machinery jumping from third place on the 1947 list of 
imports to first place, reflecting the stepped-up program of farm mechani- 
zation and industrial development inaugurated by the Dominican Govern- 
Cotton and cotton products, first on the 1947 list of imports, dropped 
to fourth place, responding to the installation of a Dominican textile plant 
and a Government-sponsored program to grow cotton locally for the new 


Food products remained in second place, accounting for 12.3 percent of 
total imports, while iron, steel, and their products, which shared second 
place with food in 1947, dropped to third on the 1948 import list. 

Of the six Dominican ports handling imports and exports, Ciudad Trujillo, 
the country’s capital city, cleared the largest volume—76.89 percent of the 


Exports to Canada during 








articles, including specified iron and steel 
manufactures, tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery, motors, drilling equipment, needles, 
zine wire, copper or bronze tubes, specified 
chemical products, electrical materials, speci- 
fied textile yarns and fabrics, and certain 
miscellaneous products. 

Trade transactions may be carried out 
either through official or private agencies of 
both countries, and both signatories agree to 
consult, as circumstances may require, re- 
garding the possibility of transferring among 
themselves credits which arise out of trade 
with third countries. Payments covering 
direct operations between the two countries 
will be effected in dollars through a special 
account set up in the Central Bank of the 
Argentine Republic, which is guaranteed 
against any change in the price of gold and 
may show either a debit or credit balance. 
Payment will not be required during the life 
of the agreement so long as the balance does 
not exceed $3,000,000, but interest at the rate 
of 244 percent will be payable. Any balance 
in the account will be liquidated within 6 
months after expiration of the agreement, 
both Governments guaranteeing payment in 
gold dollars, or in another medium, if agreed. 

Maximum consideration will be given to 
assure that goods acquired under the agree- 
ment will be transported in Argentine ships, 
with a provision that 40 percent of transpor- 
tation costs of any goods transported in Ar- 
gentine bottoms shall be paid in dollars. The 
Argentine Government reserves the right to 
insure in Argentine companies both import 
and export shipments when the risk of trans- 
port is for the account of the Argentine buyer 
or seller. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REPORTED CUTS IN IMPORTS FROM 
“DOLLAR AREAS” 


According to Australian press reports on 
July 6, Cabinet officials are estimating from 
20 to 30 percent cuts in imports from dollar- 
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currency countries. Imports of newsprint 
may be prohibited, and reductions are con- 
templated for motorcars, petrol, machinery, 
bulldozers, tractors, tobacco, and film 
remittances. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRESENT EXPORT-IMPORT CONTROL LAW 
EXTENDED 


On June 30, 1949, the Brazilian Senate 
passed emergency legislation extending for 
90 days the present export-import control 
law (No. 262 of February 23, 1948). The legis- 
lation was sanctioned by the President on 
the same day, and was published and became 
effective on July 1, 1949, according to a tele- 
gram of July 1 from the United States Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

(For announcement of the request for ex- 
tension of the export-import control law, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949.) 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR SPECIFIC IMPORTS 
FROM HARD-CURRENCY SOURCES 


Under date of May 30, 1949, the British 
Guiana Controller of Supplies and Prices no- 
tified local importers that applications for li- 
censes to import wind-chargers from North 
America would be considered. On June 28, 
it was further announced that applications 
for import licenses for wind-chargers from 
the United States were to be accompanied 
by certified copies of firm orders from cus- 
tomers for whom the wind-chargers were 
required, stating essentiality, or applications 
without this information would not be con- 
sidered. 

On June 21, 1949, importers and agents 
were notified that quotas for the second half 
of 1949 had been established for imports 


from the United States for powdered milk, 
pickled beef, fat back, and smoked hams. 

On June 22, the ceiling price for imports 
of pure lard from the United States was fixed 
at $16.50 per 100 pounds in 37-pound tins, 
c. i. f., Georgetown. (1 British Guiana dol- 
lar—$1.1843 United States currency.) 

On June 24, the ceiling price for imports 
of fat-back pork from the United States was 
announced as having increased to $34 (Brit- 
ish Guiana currency) per barrel of 200 
pounds, c. i. f. Georgetown. 

On June 25, it was announced that quotas 
for the second half of 1949 had been estab- 
lished for imports of cotton piece goods, foot- 
wear, shirts, hosiery, and towels from hard- 
currency sources. 

On June 30, quotas were announced for 
the second half year for imports of acid 
acetic glacial, castor oil, dental appliances 
and materials, and optical appliances and 
sundries from the United States and Canada. 

[Information on total amounts of alloca- 
tions to quota holders is not released by the 
British Guiana Controller of Supplies and 
Prices. For previous quota announcements 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
31, February 28, June 27, and July 4, 1949.] 


FIBERBOARD CASES, ‘TRANSFORMER AND 
TECHNICAL WHITE LUBRICATING OILS: 
IMPORTATION FROM HARD CURRENCY 
SOURCES PROHIBITED 


The British Guiana Controller of Supplies 
and Prices on June 4, 1949, notified local im- 
porters and agents that no further licenses 
will be issued for the importation of fiber- 
board cases (large cardboard packing cases) 
and lubricating oils of the transformer and 
technical white types from hard-currency 
sources, as these products are now in easy 
supply from the United Kingdom. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export CONTROL POLICY 


Burma’s export-control policy since Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, has been the converse of its im- 
port-control policy, for logical reasons con- 
nected with the country’s unfavorable hard- 
currency position and its relation to the 
Sterling Area. In its control of imports, the 
Government of Burma restricts purchases 
from hard-currency sources to essential sup- 
plies and equipment which cannot be readily 
obtained from soft-currency sources at fa- 
vorable prices. On the other hand, exports 
of Burmese products to soft-currency mar- 
kets are permitted only in the absence of 
favorable market opportunities in hard-cur- 
rency areas. 

Rice, which is Burma’s principal export 
commodity, has always been marketed for 
the most part in the Sterling Area, almost 
entirely in southeastern Asia. Under the 
postwar allocation authority of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, most of 
Burma’s rice shipments continue to be di- 
rected to soft-currency areas in the Far East, 
principally India, Ceylon, and Malaya. 
Among the other commodities which Burma 
normally has available for export, only teak 
and crude rubber have been prominent in 
the small volume of imports of Burmese 
products into the United States. Total 
Burmese minerals available for export dur- 
ing the postwar period have been only nomi- 
nal, compared with the volume of petroleum 
products, tin, tungsten, lead, and zinc, which 
normally entered world trade from the port 
of Rangoon. Although the United States 
did not figure significantly in Burma’s min- 
eral exports before the war, it is conceivable 
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that it may be a more important customer 
when Burmese minerals are again available 
in volume. 

Most of Burma's export trade is currently 
a function of the Government. Not only 
has one-third of the teak processing indus- 
try been nationalized, but the Government’s 
Timber Project Board is the actual exporter 
of a significant proportion of availabilities 
from the other sectors of the industry in 
addition to its exercise of license contro] over 
all other teak shipments. Burma’s teak 
forests have in effect been completely nation- 
alized since April 1, 1949. In the rice trade, 
all exports are the responsibility of the State 
Agricultural Marketing Board, which sells 
most of its supplies to the British Ministry 
of Food, the latter in turn adhering to the 
allocations determined by the IEFC. 

All private exports from Burma are subject 
to some form of Government control. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17, 
1948, for details of the definition of Govern- 
ment responsibility for the various classes 
of products. The following are the only im- 
portant revisions which have been made in 
this schedule: Onions have been added to 
part A (Goods, the export of which is pro- 
hibited); and exports of minerals, although 
under the license control of the Commerce 
and Supply Department, are in effect chan- 
neled through the State Mineral Marketing 
Board. See also FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 10, 1948, for details concerning export 
controls over gold and precious stones.) Of 
the export prohibitions, perhaps the most 
important is that relating to iron and steel 
products, brass, copper, and aluminum, and 
scraps thereof. All other metals and metal 
scrap may be exported, subject to license 
control. It is possible that the retention of 
export prohibitions on most metal-scrap 
products may be a corollary of the military 
emergency. When conditions permit the re- 
sumption of economic development in Bur- 
ma, scrap will be needed for the operation of 
a steel rerolling plant which the Govern- 
ment intends to establish. 

For an analysis of Burma’s postwar produc- 
tion and exports, which measure the current 
earning power of the economy compared with 
prewar performance, see the report on Burma 
in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 13, 1948. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CASH DEPOSITS OR BONDS REQUIRED FOR 
OLDER MopEL Cars TRAVELING ALASKA 
HIGHWAY 


American travelers entering Canada with 
the intention of traveling the Alaska High- 
way from Dawson Creek to the Alaskan bor- 
der are now required to make cash deposits 
of $342 or to take out guaranties of bond for 
export if their automobiles were manufac- 
tured prior to 1940. 

These regulations, which went into effect 
on May 1, 1949, are designed to reduce the 
number of American vehicles abandoned on 
the Alaska Highway. 

Customs officials pointed out that few 
American tourists realize the difficulties of 
traveling over the Alaska Highway and the 
adverse road conditions that might be en- 
countered. As a consequence, older cars are 
likely to break down en route and in the 
absence of repair facilities must be aban- 
doned. This places on Customs and Pro- 


vincial officials the burden of tracing and 
disposing of these vehicles, which the new 
procedure is designed to alleviate. Cash 





deposit will be refunded or release of bond 
will be made upon entry of vehicles into 
Alaska or reentry into the United States. 


SEASONAL INCREASE IN DUTIES ON 
VEGETABLES 


Effective June 29, 1949, an advance of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is added 
to the true invoice value of onions, not 
otherwise provided for, for assessment of 
import duties under Canadian tariff item 84 
(b), according to Appraisers’ Bulletin Fruit 
and Vegetable No. 1, 1949, July 8, 1949. These 
advanced valuations apply to imports into 
the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia only. Imports purchased and in 
transit to the purchaser in Canada on or be- 
fore June 28, and entered at Customs on or 
before July 8, 1949, are exempt from the 
advanced valuation. An advanced fixed valu- 
ation of three-fourths of 1 cent a pound was 
previously effective for all of Canada from 
January 27 to April 1, 1949. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 21, 1949.) 

Effective on and after June 10, 1949, car- 
rots imported into the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec are subject to a value for duty 
at an advance of four-fifths of 1 cent per 
pound over invoice prices, according to Ap- 
praisers’ Bulletin Fruit and Vegetable No. 4, 
1949, June 9, 1949. Importations into those 
Provinces purchased and in transit to the 
purchaser in Canada on or before June 9 and 
entered at customs on or before June 20 are 
exempt from the seasonal advance. Similar 
advance values were fixed for Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia, effective June 23, 1949, under 
Supplement 2, June 22, 1949, to the above 
Appraisers’ Bulletin. These fixed values do 
not apply on carrots purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in these Provinces on or 
before June 22, 1949, and entered at customs 
on or before July 2, 1949. 

Effective June 28, 1949, the advance value 
for duty on imports of tomatoes which pre- 
viously applied only to the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, was extended to in- 
clude the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia accord- 
ing to Supplement No. 2, Appraisers’ Bulletin 
Fruits and Vegetables No. 5, 1949. Importa- 
tions into these latter Provinces which were 
purchased and in transit to the purchaser in 
Canada on or before June 27 and entered at 
customs on or before July 7 will not be sub- 
ject to the advanced value. 

Cabbages imported into the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec have since May 20, 1949, 
been subject to a value for duty at an ad- 
vance of one-half of 1 cent per pound over 
the invoice price under Appraisers’ Bulletin 
Fruits and Vegetables No. 3, 1949, and since 
June 23, 1949, to a similar advanced value 
on imports into the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia under Supplement 2, June 22, 1949, of 
the above-mentioned bulletin. The fixed 
value does not apply in the case of the lat- 
ter Provinces on imports which were pur- 
chased and in transit to the purchaser in 
Canada on or before June 22, 1949, and 
entered at customs on or before July 2, 
1949. Similarly these valuations do not ap- 
ply to imports into Quebec and Ontario if 
purchased and in transit on or before May 
19, 1949, and entered on or before May 30, 
1949. 


LETTUCE: IMPORT BAN LIFTED 


Lettuce may now be imported into Canada 
under open General Permit No. 122, effective 
June 22, 1949, for the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, according to customs memo- 
randum issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, June 16. 








The importation of lettuce into all go 
Canada was authorized on November 1, 1948, 
under open General Permit, and on May 19 
1949, was canceled on imports into Ontario 
and Quebec. Asa result of the June 16 order, 
lettuce may now be imported into all of 
Canada under open General Permit. 






PEARS: ImporT BAN INVOKED 


Pears, which have been permitted entry 
under open General Permit since May 1}, 
1949, were prohibited from importation into 
Canada, effective July 12, according to cus. 
toms memorandum issued by the Depart. 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, July 7, 
1949. 

This embargo does not apply to pears de. 
livered to and in the custody or possession 
of a common carrier and in continuous and 
uninterrupted transportation to a consignee 
in Canada on July 11, 1949. 


2 | ° 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH ECUADOR 
DISCONTINUED 


With the failure to extend the Chile. 
Ecuador Commercial Agreement of April 7, 
1936, beyond April 21, 1949, the end of the 
last approved extension period, the Chilean 
Customs Authorities are directed by decree 
No. 4,126, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 4, 1949, to impose the regular rates of 
duty on imports from Ecuador after that 
date. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 10 and March 28, 1949, for previous an- 
nouncements of extensions of this commer- 
cial agreement, and COMMERCE REPorTs of 
May 16, 1936, for an announcement of the 
terms of the original agreement.) 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated June 20, 1949) 


Business in Colombia during May failed 
to show improvement over the first quarter 
of 1949. Sales volume still was reported to 
be reduced appreciably, and the tendency, in 
banking circles, was to attribute the situa- 
tion to the Congressional preelection atmos- 
phere of suspense and uncertainty. How- 
ever, there was some optimism expressed for 
more nearly normal business conditions after 
the elections of June 5. 

The National Federation of Merchants of 
Colombia (FENALCO) reported that assur- 
ance had been obtained from the Minister 
of Finance that bona-fide automotive equip- 
ment importers would be granted larger ex- 
change quotas for the importation of auto 
motive parts. In a memorandum to the Min- 
istry, the Federation requested a minimum 
of 35,000,000 pesos (the peso is valued offi- 
cially at approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) 
in import licenses for the year 1949 for the 
purchase of spare parts urgently needed for 
the 62,125 motor vehicles in service in Co- 
lombia. In 1945, when 29,347 vehicles were 
in service, import licenses for spare parts 
totaled 13,146,601 pesos. Imports of parts 
increased to 19,603,700 pesos in 1946 and to 
31,860,728 pesos in 1947. The Ministry of 
Finance made no commitment that the full 
35,000,000 pesos requested will be granted. 

The National Association of Industrialists 
(ANDI) has reported that the drastic ex- 
change measures adopted by the Office of 
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Exchange Control have affected unfavorably 
the international credit of Colombian indus- 
try. In particular, ANDI claims that Reso- 
lution No. 6 of April 1, 1949, restricting for- 
eign exchange authorizations to the total 
amount of all foreign exchange purchased 
by the Bank of the Republic during the pre- 
ceding week, has made it difficult for indus- 
try to reimburse overdue international com- 
mercial obligations and debts. This has re- 
sulted in a sharp curtailment of foreign 
credits to Colombian industry. 

On the other hand, the Colombian Minis- 
ter of Finance, in commenting on the coun- 
try’s improved balance-of-payments position, 
attributed this favorable trend to Resolu- 
tion No. 6 of April 1, 1949, and to increased 
world coffee prices. The Minister also 
pointed out that the Government's exchange 
policy had increased gold and dollar reserve 
holdings of the Bank of the Republic from 
$75,000,000 to $85,000,000, a reserve of 39.03 
percent against bills in circulation. The 
legal reserve requirement is 25 percent. 

The Department of Internal Revenue re- 
ported that income-tax collections for the 
first 4 months of 1949 exceeded the amount 
collected during the corresponding period of 
1948 by 16,836,800 pesos, or an increase of 
approximately 100 percent. In 1949, the 
number of income-tax returns filed totaled 
356,704 as compared with 277,745 in 1948. 
The report stated that 80.5 percent of the 
1948 returns were exempt from tax payment. 

Petroleum production during May con- 
tinued on a normal basis. However, the un- 
certain preelection political situation and the 
failure of the Government to adopt a more 
favorable oil policy was reflected in a further 
reduction of exploration activities. 

Living costs for the Bogota working class 
declined during May from 308.6 to 305.8 
the first decrease in more than a year. How- 
ever, the middle-class index rose from 257.1 
to 257.6. 

Optimism was shown by coffee exporters 
regarding the future demand for Colombian 
mills. This optimism carried over into all 
circles and was supported by the Finance 
Minister's statement that the situation looks 
bright, with coffee prices rising and foreign 
commodity prices dropping. During May, 
366,888 bags of 60 kilograms each were ex- 
ported, of which 325,176 bags were shipped to 
the Unted States. 


Costa Riea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated June 27, 1949) 


According to a Costa Rican decree appear- 
ing in La Gaceta of June 1949, the National 
Liquor Factory, one of the country’s chief 
sources of revenue, is to be administered 
by the National Production Council, a semi- 
autonomous body charged with the stimu- 
lation of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion and the stabilization of prices of 
necessities. 

A fisheries treaty was signed in Washing- 
ton on May 31 by representatives of the 
United States and Costa Rica. It provided 
for the establishment of a study, financed 
jointly by the two signatories, of the move- 
ments and supply of tuna and other food 
fish of commercial value and of bait fish 
in areas of the Eastern Pacific fished by the 
nationals of the two signatories. The or- 
ganization created by the treaty is to be 
known as the Inter-American Tuna Commis- 
sion, and provision is made for the adher- 
ence of other Western Hemisphere countries. 
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At a busy west-coast port—Long Beach, Calif. 


Two contracts with private firms, signed 
by the present Governing Junta of Costa 
Rica, have been presented to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, now in session, for approval, 
but both have been referred to committee 
and as yet no action has been taken. The 
first was an exploration and drilling contract 
with an independent United States oil con- 
cern, Honolulu Oil Corporation; and the 
second, was an alteration of the present con- 
tract with the United Fruit Co. and its 
wholly owned Costa Rican subsidiaries. 

Deterioration of the equipment of the 
Government-owned Pacific Electric Railway, 
which connects San Jose and Puntarenas, has 
resulted in the imposition of a 1-centimo 
per kilogram ($0.0008 per pound U. S. cur- 
rency) surcharge on all merchandise im- 
ported into the country, by decree No. 573, 
published July 7, 1949, and effective 30 days 
later. The text of the decree indicates that 
items included in the trade agreement with 
the United States will not be subject to the 
surcharge. Expiration is set at 8 years from 
the effective date. 

An impending scarcity of meat has resulted 
in the authorization for the importation of 
2,000 head of cattle from Nicaragua during 
the current year. The sum of $100,000 has 
been alloted by the Exchange Control Board 
for that purpose. The National Production 
Council will receive bids from private persons 
for the importations. 

Costa Rica’s exchange position remains 
tight, and it is doubtful that improvement 
will be noted before the harvest season for 
the 1949-50 coffee crop. The Exchange Con- 
trol Board allotted $2,000,000 for June. The 
uncontrolled street market in dollars con- 
tinued its rise to 8.25 buying and 8.35 selling, 
the highest point in history, on June 20. 
(Legal rate 5.60 and 5.67). On June 27, the 
rate had dropped slightly to 7.90 and 8, but 
the drop was expected to be only temporary. 
The average dollar rate on the street market 
for June 1948 was 6 buying and 6.10 selling. 

The cost-of-living index, which has risen 
with few interruptions during the past 2 
years, stood at 245.49 in May (1936=—100) 
compared with 242.44 in April and 225 in 
May 1948. 


: 

Cuba 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated July 1, 1949) 


Bank clearings in June registered a de- 
cline from the preceding month, and were 
slightly under June 1948, but collections are 
reported to have improved somewhat. Gov- 
ernment revenues continued at a consider- 
ably lower level than during the preceding 
year, total regular budgetary revenues as of 
June 21 having amounted to approximately 
$101,000,000 as compared with $125,000,000 
on the corresponding day a year ago. 

The volume of retail sales continued sea- 
sonably downward from the preceding month 
and is estimated to be some 25 to 40 percent 
lower than last year. Prices average about 
17 percent lower than in 1948. 

Full government intervention of the 
United Railways of Habana was applied 
during the first part of June and will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Threatened price control 
of imported and locally manufactured shoes 
has been avoided, at least temporarily, by 
voluntary price reductions by importers and 
retailers. The price-control measure affect- 
ing books has not so far been enforced, and 
the Ministry of Commerce indicates the 
possibility of its being modified. 

But one mill out of 161 continued sugar 
production in June, and as of June 15, 
5,761,402 short tons of raw sugar and 291,- 
614,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses had 
been produced this year, compared with 
6,631,611 short tons of sugar and 329,465,000 
gallons of molasses on the corresponding date 
last year. Pending Government decision re- 
garding wage reductions in the sugar in- 
dustry after June 30, plans were held in 
abeyance for work during the next 6 months 
preparatory to sugar production in 1950. 

The primary problem in Cuba's present 
unsatisfactory tourist trade is the effect of 
high labor costs on the prices of hotel ac- 
commodations and meals. Alleging “enor- 
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mous losses,”” one of Habana’s leading hotels 
has asked the Cuban Government to install 
an official “interventor” to operate the 
enterprise. 

Illustrative of the struggle now in progress 
between management and labor over the in- 
creasingly important question of wages were 
the threatened strikes of the railroad, 
slaughterhouse, and maritime workers and 
a new threatened general strike of the trans- 
port workers, all of which failed to mate- 
rialize due to mollifying action by the 
Government. 

Bank employees are again demanding a 
30 percent wage increase despite the reduc- 
tion in the cost-of-living of its workers. As 
a bargaining measure, bank management 
has announced the intention to negotiate 
work contracts for the coming fiscal year 
on the basis of a 10 percent reduction in 
wages. 

The closing of a large rope factory in 
Matanzas and attendant unemployment af- 
fecting 1,500 workers exemplifies the prob- 
lems confronting Cuban industries which are 
unable to export surplus goods because asl- 
ing prices are excessive and because labor 
demands keep production costs up. 

Continued seasonal improvement of the 
Island’s pasture during June increased fresh- 
milk supplies and consequently the output 
of manufactured dairy products. Despite a 
large reduction in the import of dairy prod- 
ucts, available supplies of butter and cheese 
exceeded current demand, and the second 
general 10 percent decrease in the wholesale 
prices of these articles since May 1 was 
announced by the larger distributors in 
mid-June. Improved pasture conditions also 
were responsible for the increase in beef- 
cattle marketings during June over those 
recorded in the preceding month or in June 
1948. These supplies, along with large im- 
ports of processed pork products, satisfied all 
Cuban demands for meats so well that the 
Ministry of Commerce announced the under- 
taking of studies to determine the advisabil- 
ity of reducing official meat ceilings. 

Importer-distributors of lard and vege- 
table oils were partially successful in re- 
ducing their excessive June 1 inventories to 
regular operation needs, but the still-burden- 
some stocks have been threatened recently 
by United States market declines and there 
has been a flurry of price-cutting among 
dealers. 

To avert a coffee shortage before the next 
harvest season, and to keep stable the local 
stocks of “coffee-incure,” the Government 
authorized the duty-free importation of 
115,000 bags of coffee by roasters before 
September 15. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED FOR APPLICATION OF 
IMPORT TARIFF SCHEDULE DuRING 1949 


Countries which have not signed the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or those, 
which though signatory, have not enforced it, 
continue to be subject for the remainder of 
1949, to the rates of the minimum and 
maximum import tariff authorized by Cuban 
law No. 14 of March 15, 1935, according to 
decree No. 1595 of May 23, 1949, published 
and effective on May 30, 1949. The assign- 
ment of the tariff schedules are set forth by 
law No. 14 to the various countries was 
made on the basis of Cuban trade statistics 
for 1948. (The law of 1935, together with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and other relevant agreements and treaties, 
is the principal statute used to determine the 
application of the Cuban Tariff.) 

Under the provisions of decree No. 1595, 
the rates of the Cuban Minimum Tariff will 
apply to articles originating in the following 
cuuntries: Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
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ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is in- 
debted to Don Glassman for permission 
to reproduce, on the cover, his photo- 
graph of a portion of the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris, France, with the Chaillot Palace 
in the background. 











Salvador, Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, the 
American Virgin Islands, Jamaica (including 
the Caiman Islands), Martinique, Panama, 
Peru, Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Germany, Austria, Danzig, 
Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Republic of the Philippines, 
French India, Portuguese India, Japan, Israel, 
Iran, Transjordan, French Equatorial Africa, 
Portuguese West Africa, Algeria, Spanish 
Guinea, Spanish Morocco, French Morocco, 
Tangier, and Tunis. 

The rates of the General Maximum Tariff 
will be imposed on merchandise imported 
from the following countries: Ecuador, 
French Guiana, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Albania, Bulgaria, Es- 
tonia, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia (Le- 
tonia), Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Monaco, 
Portugal (including the Madeira and Azores 
Islands), Romania, Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Arabia, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Thailand 
(Siam), Turkey, French West Africa, Belgian 
Congo, Egypt, Liberia, Madagascar, French 
Somaliland, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
Tahiti. 

Goods originating in countries that did 
not trade with Cuba during 1948 are also 
subject to the General Maximum Tariff. 

Decree No. 1595 specifies further that the 
tariff treatment established in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and its Pro- 
tocol of Provisional Application will be levied 
on articles imported from the following 
countries: The United States of America, in- 
cluding Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, as 
integral parts of the customs territory of 
that country; Canada, Commonwealth of 
Australia, Belgian Kingdom, France, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, China, 
Newfoundland, Overseas Territories of the 
Netherlands (Aruba, Curacao, Dutch Guiana, 
Dutch Indies, Java), Union of South Africa, 
India, Norway, Southern Rhodesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Lebanon, Brazil, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, Syria, and the territories hereinafter 
listed and for whose international relations 
the United Kingdom is responsible: Aden, 
Bahamas, Barbados, the Bermudas, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, Fiji, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Protec- 
torate of Zanzibar, Protectorate of Uganda, 
Territory of Tanganyika, Protectorate of 
Somaliland, Kenya (British East Africa), 
Leeward Islands (Antigua, Barbuda, Dom- 
inica), Malayan Federation, Malta, Mauritius, 
Northern Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Protec- 
torate of Nyasaland, St. Helena, Sarawak, 
Seychelles, Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone (British West Africa), Singa- 
pore (Straits Settlements), Trinidad and 
Tobago, and the Western Pacific and Wind- 
ward Islands. The tariff treatment specified 
in the Supplementary Exclusive Convention, 
with its Notes will be applied to tre United 
States. 

Goods imported from Argentina, Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, the Canary Islands, Chile, 
and Italy, are dutiable in accordance with 
existing conventions or treaties to which 
Cuba is a party. 

Articles which by specific legislation have 
been given special tariff treatment are to 
continue to enjoy such benefits. 





Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH FRANcE 


At a meeting of the mixed Czechoslovak. 
French commission on March 8 to 26, 1949, g 
protocol to the trade agreement of August 6, 
1948, was signed in Paris, according to the 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin No. 5 of 
May 1949, published by the Czechoslovak 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

The mutual exchange of goods is to be in. 
creased by the extension of old quotas and 
the introduction of new ones. 

As far as Czechoslovak exports to France 
are concerned, their value will increase by 15 
percent, compared with the still valid trade 
agreement of August 1948. Czechoslovakig 
will increase, in particular, the exports of 
motorcycles, sewing machines, sweets, tex- 
tiles, paper products, and chemicals. 

France will supply Czechoslovakia with 
40,000 metric tons of potatoes, 1,000 metric 
tons of pork, and various industrial com. 
modities. 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
CONCLUDED 


An agreement concerning the provisional 
settlement of the economic relations between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary was concluded 
in Prague on April 23, 1949, and was pro- 
mulgated by decree No. 4,065/1949 Korm., 
published in the Official Gazette No. 133 and 
effective on May 28. The agreement is to 
remain in force for 1 year, and thereafter 
unless notice is given 1 month prior to its 
expiration. 

This general agreement remedies the ab- 
sence of treaties between the two states as 
far as it concerns the most-favored-nation 
clause in connection with commerce, indus- 
try, navigation, and undertakings of any 
kind. It provides for collaboration between 
the two countries with regard to railroad and 
river transportation facilities, transit traffic, 
and navigation on the Danube and its tribu- 
tary rivers. 

The agreement likewise adjusts the legal 
position of the representatives of the Czecho- 
slovak monopoly companies in Hungary and 
that of Hungarian trade representatives in 
Czechoslovakia 

It is provided, furthermore, that negotia- 
tions are to be started in the near future for 
the conclusion of a trade agreement between 
both states, and to include regulations per- 
taining to veterinary service. Boundary 
traffic was to be regulated in another agree- 
ment. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUTTER AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM CONCLUDED 


An agreement between Denmark and the 
United Kingdom, announced by the Danish 
Government on June 28 and 29, 1949, estab- 
lishes the terms of delivery of Danish butter 
for the 6-year period beginning October 1, 
1949, according to a report of July 1 from the 
United States Embassy at Copenhagen. 

Under this agreement the Federation of 
Danish Dairy Associations undertakes to de- 
liver, and the Ministry of Food of the United 
Kingdom agrees to accept, annually, 75 per- 
cent of total Danish butter exports, but not 
in excess of 116,840 metric tons. The agreed 
price (f. 0. b.) is 271 shillings u pense per 
hundredweight (112 lbs.), equivalent to 5.17 
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Danish crowns per kilogram or about $0.49 
er pound. Under the present agreement, 
since January 1, 1948, the price has been 6.12 
crowns per kilogram (about $0.58 per pound), 
and the quantity involved is 60 percent of 
total Danish exports. Under the new agree- 
ment Danish deliveries will approach prewar 
yolume. 

For the annual periods subsequent to Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, the agreed price may be increased 
or decreased by negotiation; the maximum 
change is limited to 7!) percent. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF SUGAR, TEXTILES, AND 
CERTAIN COTTON YARNS PROHIBITED 


A measure of the Ecuadoran Monetary 
Board of May 17, 1949, published in the local 
press May 20, prohibits the importation of 
sugar, textiles, and cotton yarn similar to 
that produced in Ecuador, according to a 
recent dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy in Quito. 

Although the measure was effective as of 
May 17, shipments of the prohibited articles 
mentioned above will be admitted into Ecua- 
dor if import permits were granted prior to 
May 17, whether or not the goods were in 
transit. As explained in the Embassy dis- 
patch, this prohibition is a move to protect 
local industries and at the same time is evi- 
dence of the Government’s efforts to conserve 
foreign exchange for essential imports. 


Export DuTY ON VARIOUS SILVER MANU- 
FACTURES REDUCED 


An Ecuadoran Executive Decree of April 
30, 1949, published in the Registro Oficial 
June 1, reduced from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent ad valorem the customs tax on the ex- 
portation of current manufactures of silver. 

As outlined in the preamble of the decree, 
this measure has been passed to encourage 
an increased export trade in Ecuadoran sil- 
verware. At the same time, in order to pro- 
tect the traditional high quality of Ecua- 
doran craftsmanship, the exportation of sil- 
ver articles is prohibited when the silver 
used is less than 0.900 fine. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WEIGHT LIMIT ON PARCEL-Post PACKAGES 
FROM THE UNITED STATES INCREASED 


Effective July 1, 1949, the weight limit of 
surface parcel-post packages for France (in- 
cluding Monaco) will be increased to 44 
pounds, according to instructions of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) 
of June 28, 1949. 

The increased weight limit is applicable to 
both regular parcel-post packages, at 14 
cents per pound; and “U. S, A. Gift Parcels,” 
at 6 cents per pound. Air parcel-post will 
continue, for the present, to be limited to 
22 pounds in weight. 


TREATMENT OF UNDELIVERABLE RELIEF 
PARCELS IN FRANCE 


The Postal Administration of France has 
informed the United States Post Office De- 
partment that gift parcels from the United 
States on which senders have not specified 
an alternate addressee or requested return 
in case of nondelivery will hereafter be deliv- 
ered to the French Red Cross, if uneliverable 


July 25, 1949 
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International Wheat Agreement Enters Into Force 


The International Wheat Agreement, which was drawn up at the International Wheat 
Conference held in Washington early in 1949 and was signed between March 23 and 
April 15 on behalf of 41 governments, entered into force on July 1, 1949, in accordance 
with Article XX thereof. 

Article XX of the agreement provides for acceptance by the signatory governments, 
their respective instruments of acceptance to be deposited with the United States 
Government. It is provided further that the agreement, with the exception of Part 2, 
shall enter into force on July 1 provided that the governments of countries responsible 
for not less than 70 percent of the guaranteed purchases (i. e., the importing countries 
listed in Annex A to Article III) and the governments of countries responsible for not 
less than 80 percent of the guaranteed sales (i. e., the exporting countries listed in 
Annex B to Article III) have accepted the agreement by that date. Part 2, relating to 
rights and obligations, will enter into force on a date, not later than September 1, to be 
fixed by the International Wheat Council established under the agreement. 

Annex A to Article III lists 37 importing countries (one of which did not become 
a signatory) with guaranteed quantities totaling 456,283,389 bushels for each crop-year. 
Instruments of acceptance have been deposited by the following signatory governments, 
responsible for well over the required 70 percent of that total: Austria, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Annex B to Article II lists 5 exporting countries with guaranteed quantities totaling 
456,283,389 bushels for each crop-year. Instruments of acceptance have been deposited 
by the following signatory governments, responsible for well over the required 80 
percent of that total: Australia, Canada, France, and the United States. 

Under Article XX any signatory government which has not accepted the agreement by 
July 1 may be granted by the Council an extension of time after that date for depositing 
its instrument of acceptance. 

The objectives of the agreement, as set forth in Article I, are to assure supplies of 
wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries at equitable 
and stable prices. The agreement will have an effective duration of 4 years, applying 
to the 4 crop-years 1949-53. 

The agreement specifies certain guaranteed quantities and also maximum (ceiling) and 
minimum (floor) prices. The importing countries which become parties to the agree- 
ment guarantee to purchase from the participating exporting countries, when requested 
by the latter, designated quantities of wheat at the minimum prices esablished by the 
agreement. Conversely, the exporting countries parties to the agreement guarantee 
to sell to the participating importing countries, when requested by the latter, designated 
quantities of wheat at the maximum prices established by the agreement. Provision is 
made in the agreement for the adjustment of guaranteed quantities under specified 
conditions. 

The International Wheat Council is established to administer the agreement, with 
each party to the agreement being a voting member of the Council, the votes being dis- 
tributed in proportion to the respective guaranteed purchases or guaranteed sales for 
the current crop-year during each of the four crop-years, with the total votes of the 
importing countries equal to the total votes of the exporting countries. 

It is provided in Article III of the agreement that the participating countries shall be 
free to fulfill their guaranteed quantities through private trade channels or otherwise 
and that nothing in the agreement shall be construed to exempt any private trader from 
any laws or regulations to which he is otherwise subject. 

Except to the extent necessary to fulfill the guaranteed quantities, transactions for the 
sale and purchase of wheat, whether between private traders, between governments, or 
between any private trader and a government, are not affected in any way by the 
agreement. 














as addressed, according to an instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton), of June 28, 1949. 

The instruction adds that, if mailers of 
parcels to France mark them “Abandon” in 
the space provided on the customs declara- 
tion and dispatch note, or fail to provide for 
any alternative disposition, and the parcels 
prove undeliverable, they will not be returned 
to the senders but will be delivered to the 
Red Cross in France. 


French North 

Africa 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS, ALGERIA 


(Dated June 30, 1949) 


The Algerian Assembly voted the revised 
1949 budget on June 23. Expenditures were 


increased for irrigation, electric power, and 
a number of other items. The increases were 
held to a minimum, and final figures for 
both revenues and expenditures were kept 
within reasonable limits. Total expendi- 
tures were increased from 52,500,000,000 
francs to 56,400,000,000 francs, and revenues 
also were similarly amended to the higher 
amount of 56,400,000,000 francs. Thus re- 
ceipts and expenditures were balanced in the 
original and amended budgets. 

An item which passed almost unnoticed in 
the press, but which has caused great in- 
terest in financial circles, was the decision 
of the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
Algeria and Tunisia to raise the ceiling on 
the issuance of banknotes in the two 
countries from 60,000,000,000 to 80,000,000,000 
francs. The necessity of the 33% percent 
increase was explained by the needs arising 
from financing the present good harvests. 
To many, however, it appeared as an infla- 
tionary measure which may cause a further 
upswing in prices. 

In some respects the Bone Fair (see “Al- 
geria” in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
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27, 1949), which closed on June 6, was a bit 
disappointing to firms represented there. 
Inasmuch as it was held just before harvest 
time for various money crops, many of the 
visitors found themselves somewhat short of 
funds, and actual sales were fewer than had 
been expected. Nevertheless, the fair was 
considered a success on the whole and most 
of the exhibitions were well worth their 
cost in advertising value. 

On June 2, the Prefect of Algiers inaugu- 
rated the new Souk-el-Djemaa hydroelectric 
plant. This plant, the eleventh to be put 
into service since 1940, will produce 
22,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually. With this increased capacity, the 
production of hydroelectric power in Algeria 
surpasses, for the first time, the production 
from coal and other fuels. 

By a decree of June 10, the French Gov- 
ernment ratified the social security law re- 
cently passed by the Algerian Assembly. 
The principal aims of the new law are to 
make insurance against industrial accidents 
compulsory, to insure laborers against sick- 
ness, death, and old age and to generalize 
the system of family allocations among the 
nonagricultural trades. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE OIL: EXporRtT REGULATIONS FOR 
1948-1949 Crop, ALGERIA 


The exportation of the 1948-49 olive-oil 
crop in Algeria was regulated by an order of 
November 15, 1948, published in the Journal 
Officiel de l’Algerie on November 19. 

Approved warehousemen who collect, 
store, and refine the 1948-49 olive-oil crop 
originating in Algeria, or in the neighboring 
protectorates (Tunisia, French Morocco), 
after processing it in Algeria, for the account 
of the General Supply Service, are permitted 
to export it to foreign countries, either di- 
rectly or after conditioning it in metropol- 
itan France. 

The exportable part of olive oil is fixed at 
30 percent of the collected quantity of the 
local production. Each month, the export 
quotas will be determined by the General 
Supply Service which will be responsible for 
the issuance of such export authorizations. 
Olive oil originating in the neighboring pro- 
tectorates must be reexported in an amount 
equal to its importation. 


TuRN-OvER TAX RATES MODIFIED IN 
ALGERIA 


The Algeria turn-over tax rates have been 
modified by an order of February 1, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel de 1l'Algerie 
on February 4. 

The new rates are as follows, in percent 
ad valorem (former rates in parentheses): 
The general rate, 9 (8); the low rate, 5 (4); 
the high rate, 12 (15). 

The following items are subject to the 12 
percent rate (tariff number in parentheses) : 
(81A and B) Coffee; (82) tea; (212) beer; 
(214 and 216) wines and sparkling wines; 
(ex 218) cider and perry; (219) hydromels. 
This rate is applicable also to the following 
new or secondhand precious materials, ar- 
ticles of art and collector’s items: (1255, 
1256, and 1257) Real pearls, cultured pearls, 
and precious stones; (ex 1270 A, B and C, 
ex 1272 A, B and C, ex 1274) articles of silver, 
silver-gift, gold and platinum (jewelry and 
gold- and silversmith’s wares), except tools 
and wedding rings made of one single ring 
of fine metal, not engraved; (ex 1896 A and 
ex 1896 B) watches with platinum, gold, 
silver or goldplated cases; (2023, 2024 and 
2025) original works of art and collectors’ 
items; and packing material for the above 
enumerated products. 
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Merchandise not included in the above list 
and which used to be subject to the rate of 
15 percent are now subject only to the gen- 
eral rate of 9 percent ad valorem. 


EXPORT PROCEDURE SIMPLIFIED IN ALGERIA 


An exchange commitment valid for 90 
days, visaed by the Exchange Office, as well 
as the fulfilling of invoice formalities, is 
necessary for the exportation of the follow- 
ing products from Algeria to countries other 
than France and the territories of the French 
Union, according to a Notice to Exporters, 
published in the Journal Officiel de l’Algerie, 
on March 22, 1949 (tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) : 

(25 A to E inclusive) Fish, simply salted, 
dried or smoked; (38 B) casings, bladders, 
and stomachs of animals, other than calves’, 
fresh, raw, salted or dried; 

(67 C) Tomatoes; (67 D) onions, shallots 
and garlic; (67 F) asparagus; (67 G) cab- 
bage; (67 H) spinach and various salads; 
(67 I) carrots, turnips, salad beets, salsify, 
and other similar edible roots; (67 J) legu- 
minous vegetables (string beans, haricots in 
grains, fresh in the pod, peas in the pod); 
(67 K) cucumbers, gherkins, eggplants, 
squash and similar fresh vegetables; (67 L) 
artichokes; 

(72 B to F inclusive) Citrus fruits, fresh 
or dried; (73) fresh or dried figs; (ex 74 A and 
B) grapes, fresh or dried (raisins) excluding 
wine harvest grapes; (77 B to E) fresh stone 
fruits (peaches, cherries, plums, other); 

(118 F) Plants in bouquets, flower tops, 
and cleaned leaves used for perfumery or in 
medicine; (118 G) flowers used for perfum- 
ery or in medicine; 

(189) Vegetables, potherbs, fruits and other 
plants and parts of plants, preserved in vine- 
gar, with or without salt, spices, or mus- 
tard, including pickles, piccalillies, and the 
like; (ex 190 A and B) vegetables, potherbs 
and other plants or parts of plants, pre- 
served without vinegar, whether or not sea- 
soned or cooked without meat or fish, ex- 
cluding olives; (193) fruit stews, purees and 
pastes, without sugar or honey; (195 A) 
fruit, berry, or vegetable juices, whether or 
not concentrated, without sugar; 

(217) Vermouths or aperitifs with a wine 
base; (225) vinegar; 

(238) Salt (sodium chloride); 

(261) Fossil siliceous flour, kieselguhr, 
Moler’s earths or silica, “diatomites,” ‘“‘cel- 
lites,” tripoli and various light earths of 
apparent density lower or equal to 1, crude, 
crushed or sieved; (268 A to F inclusive) clay; 

(616) Essential oils, not ““deterpened,” solid 
or liquid; 

(751 A to L inclusive) Morocco wares, not 
elsewhere specified or included; (798 A and 
B) small wares and cabinet-makers’ wares; 
articles of ornament, of shelves and fancy or 
decorative articles, made of wood, not else- 
where specified or included; 

(816 A to Cinclusive) Cork, natural, manu- 
factured, worked; (818 A to C inclusive) 
cork, compressed, worked; (819 to 821 in- 
clusive) sparterie and basketware; 

(1032 A to C inclusive) Carpets made with 
knotted or twisted stitches; (1275) fancy 
jeweled ornaments; (2014 B) pipes and pipe 
bowls. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
CIGARETTES: SINGLE CONSUMPTION TAX 
MODIFIED 


The single consumption tax in French 
West Africa was modified by order No. 356 





of January 24, 1949, promulgating a French 
decree of December 31, 1948, and publisheg 
in the Journal Officiel of French West Africg 
on January 29, 1949. The new rates of the 
tax in C. F. A. (French Colonies in Africa) 
francs per net kilogram are: “Superior” 
cigarettes, 400; other, 200. 

“Superior” cigarettes are those the domes. 
tic wholesale sales price of which exceeds 
225 C. F. A. francs per kilogram, increaseg 
by the rate of the duty on other cigarettes. 


COFFEE: EXporRT FIscaAL Tax ANNULLED 


The fiscal tax of 12 percent ad valorem on 
coffee exported from French West Africa hag 
been annulled by a decree of January 27, 
1949, published in the French Journal] 
Officiel on January 28, 1949. 


’ 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN 
GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from the Bizonal Area of Germany 
continued to exceed the ERP targets during 
the first 5 months of 1949, but French-Zone 
exports were substantially below its goals, 
At the end of 11 months of the first year of 
ERP, i. e., by the end of May 1949, Bizonal 
exports reached $831,000,000, as compared 
with the goal of $666,000,000 for the period 
July 1948 through June 1949. Data on ex- 
ports of the French Zone for a comparable 
period are not yet available, but reported sta- 
tistics indicate that shipments fell from 
$10,424,000 in October 1948 to $5,920,000 in 
February 1949, as compared with a monthly 
average target of about $12,000,000 for the 
1948-49 recovery year, and with actual ship- 
ments averaging $10,334,000 per month in 
1947 and $9,077,000 in 1948. Part of the de- 
cline in French-Zone exports relative to 1947 
and 1948 can be accounted for by the separa- 
tion of the Saar in March 1948, after which 
date the coal and iron and steel products 
exported from the Saar no longer appeared 
in the export statistics of the French Zone. 
Moreover, French-Zone goods, which are in- 
creasingly exported through foreign-trade 
firms in the Bizonal Area, were recorded as 
exports of the Bizone rather than the French 
Zone 

For the three zones as a whole, imports 
totaled $1,588,321,000 in 1948 and exports, 
$797,924,000, export proceeds covering only 
44.5 percent of the import bill. The balance 
of merchandise trade appears more favorable 
in 1949; with exports reaching 71 and 176 
percent of imports into the three Western 
Zones during January and February, respec- 
tively 


Exchange and Finance 


DISCOUNT RATES REDUCED FOR WESTERN 
BERLIN 


In line with the lowering of rediscount 
rates in Western Germany (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949, page 22), 
the Berliner Zentralbank reduced its discount 
rates from 5 percent to 414 percent and its 
rates for loans against collateral from 6 pef- 
cent to 514 percent, effective June 1, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
MONEY-ORDER SERVICE RESUMED TO WEST- 
ERN GERMANY AND WESTERN BERLIN 


Arrangements have been made to resume 
the issue of United States money orders for 
payment in the American, British, and 
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French Zones of Germany, and the Western 
sectors of Berlin, beginning July 1, 1949, 
according to an instruction of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of June 
28, 1949. 

To insure prompt payment of such remit- 
tances, the remitters must indicate on their 
applications whether the payee’s residence 
is in the United States, British, or French 


Zone. 


TrapE AGREEMENT WITH INDIA RENEWED 
AND EXTENDED 


The agreement of July 28, 1948, on the ex- 
change of goods between India and the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany was renewed for the 
period July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950, and ex- 
tended to include trade with the French 
Zone on June 23, 1949, according to Joint 
Export-Import press release No. 108/49 of 
June 23. 

Imports and exports during the year 
1949/50 are, under the new agreement, ex- 
pected to balance in the neighborhood of 
$12,500,000 each way and a further meeting 
is planned before the end of 1949, at which 
it is hoped to increase these amounts. 

The principal Western German exports to 
India are to be chemicals, machinery, fine 
mechanics, and optics, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous-metal products; and India’s de- 
liveries to Western Germany are to consist 
mainly of chemical raw materials, jute and 
other fibers, mica, hides and skins, and oil- 
seeds. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
28, 1948, for announcement of previous 
agreement. | 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated June 30, 1949) 


Business in Guatemala continued unsea- 
sonably slow during June. Merchants held 
promotions in the effort to liquidate sub- 
stantial inventories of high-cost goods, and 
to avoid recourse to short-term bank credit, 
which was becoming increasingly tight. Col- 
lections on local accounts were generally 
good. However, importers in certain lines 
showed a tendency to delay the payment of 
incoming foreign drafts, especially on ship- 
ments which were purchased at high prices 
and which were slow in arriving. 

It is estimated that. coffee shipments for 
the first 6 months of 1949 were approximately 
730,000 bags, as compared with 538,722 bags 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Prices 
have remained firm throughout the period. 

Double taxation of earnings of corpora- 
tions through the taxing of dividends trans- 
ferred abroad came into prominence again 
in June with the press announcement of a 
ruling of the Ministry of Finance that the 
Empress Electrica and the Bank of London 
& South America must pay sums varying 
from about $20,000 to $172,000. A period of 
3 months is allowed for an appeal from the 
ruling. 

A law of May 16 reduced from 60 to 15 
days the length of time during which goods 
may be kept in customs or bonded ware- 
houses prior to customs clearance without 
Storage charges. The law also provides that 
storage shall be paid on goods not withdrawn 
within 3 working days from the date of 
customs clearance. Graduated storage 
charges are provided. 

A bill to increase duties on certain cotton 
textiles and yarns was passed by Congress 
late In May, but it is still under study and 
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unsigned. Meanwhile, textile manufacturers 
petitioned the Minister of Economy to re- 
negotiate the United States Trade Agreement, 
saying that revision is necessary to permit 
the development of national industries. 

On June 21 a detailed statement was pub- 
lished on the formation of a new Commercial 
Policy Co-Ordinating Committee, composed 
of various Government ministers and offi- 
cials. The purpose of the Committee is to 
study all aspects of Guatemalan interna- 
tional trade and to recommend courses of 
action regarding these matters to various 
Government agencies; to review trade agree- 
ments and to recommend renegotiations if 
necessary. 

Under a resolution of June 14, flour-import 
regulations were amended to require evi- 
dence of purchase of domestic flour in an 
amount equal to 33 percent of imports in 
order to obtain customs clearance. The pre- 
vious requirement was evidence of pur- 
chase of domestic flour equal to imports. 

Foreign-exchange reserves of the Bank of 
Guatemala, on May 31, 1949, were about 
$46,000,000; holdings of other banks were 
about $2,000,000. There was a slight normal 
seasonal reduction during June. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 was 
signed by the President and published on 
June 23. The total of $41,496,265 is $10,- 
000,000 under the budget for the preceding 
year. 

The prolonged International Railways la- 
bor dispute finally went to an arbitration 
tribunal, despite company protests that com- 
pulsory arbitration at this stage is illegal 
under the Labor Code because not preceded 
by the stipulated conciliation procedure. 
IRCA has asked for a Supreme Court injunc- 
tion against the functioning of the arbitra- 
tion board. 

Telecommunications employees pressed for 
a 40 percent wage increase and threatened 
to strike if their demand was not granted. 
The Government took steps to accede to this 
demand, and the threatened strike appeared 
to have been averted. Postal employees 
warned of a walk-out in July if they were 
not given similar increases, 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT WITH 
TURKEY SIGNED 


A trade and clearing agreement between 
Hungary and Turkey was signed in Ankara 
on May 12, 1949, to be effective on June 1, 
for the period of 1 year, according to the 
German press of May 25. 

The agreement is based on clearing trans- 
actions between both countries and does not 
provide for commodity lists. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT RATIFIED WITH 
HUNGARY 


According to a Government press release 
of June 15, 1949, the Indo-Hungarian trade 
agreement which was signed in New Delhi 
on April 8, 1949, has been ratified by the 
Governments of India and Hungary. The 
agreement is to remain in effect for 1 year, 
but provision is made for its extension before 
the expiration date. 

This is one of a series of trade agreements 
concluded by India with soft-currency coun- 
tries in an effort to obtain as many essential 


imports as possible from such countries in 
order to relieve the shortage of hard curren- 
cies. 

’ Both countries have agreed to grant import 
and export licenses freely up to the yearly 
quantity or value listed against each item 
in the agreement. The annual quantity or 
value of any of the items mentioned in the 
agreement can be diminished or increased or 
new items can be added by mutual agreement 
between the contracting parties. 

Hungary expects to export the following 
items up to the value or quantity indicated: 
Transformers, £65,000 ($260,000 at $4 to the 
pound sterling); refrigeration plants and 
ammonia compressors, £30,000; Diesel en- 
gines, £100,000; complete steam engines and 
spart parts, £250,000; cars and trucks 
(chassis) , £60,000; transport equipment (for 
mines and other industrial installations), 
£25,000; concrete and asphalt mixing ma- 
chines, £25,000; machine tools, £50,000; pipes 
and fittings (including ammonia pipes and 
fittings), £150,000; refrigerator cars, £50,000, 
lithopone, up to 1,500 tons. 

India expects to export the fcllowing 
materials up to the quantity indicated: Raw 
jute, 500 tons; kyanite, 600 tons; cotton 
waste, 200 tons; linseed oil, 500 tons; pepper, 
200 tons. 

The agreement further states that pay- 
ments and other charges in connection with 
import and export of goods between the two 
countries shall be settled in rupees or ster- 
ling as mutually convenient. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE, FIRST QUARTER 1949 


Total foreign trade of Indonesia for the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 593,700,000 
guilders (US$225,600,000), an increase of 34 
percent over the corresponding quarter of 
1948 (442,900,000 guilders). The volume of 
trade for the two periods was 1,946,800 tons 
and 1,385,900 tons, respectively, indicating an 
advance for the first quarter of 1949 of 46 
percent. 

Of the merchandise trade total, imports 
during the first 3 months of 1949 of 484,100 
tons valued at 279,500,000 guilders, were 30 
percent larger by volume, but only 2 percent 
by value than those reported a year earlier; 
while exports of 1,462,700 tons valued at 314,- 
200,000 guilders showed increases of 52 per- 
cent by volume and 86 percent by value. 


IMPORTS 


The indicated increase in the volume of 
imports during the first quarter of 1949, as 
compared with a year earlier, was shared by 
all major commodity groups, with the excep- 
tion of paper, textiles, and machinery and 
vehicles, which showed decreases in volume 
respectively of 59, 11, and 12 percent, or an 
average of 27 percent. In absolute figures 
the decrease was from 40,900 tons to 31,300 
tons. All other categories—foodstuffs, fats, 
chemicals, rubber, clothing, petroleum, min- 
erals, metals and semimanufactures, how- 
ever, showed increases ranging from 23 per- 
cent for base metals to nearly 700 percent for 
wood products. The total increase in volume 
for these groups was about 37 percent, from 
330,700 to 452,800 tons. Table 1 lists de- 
tails for the individual groups. 

The value per unit of imports during the 
first quarter of 1949 was considerably below 
that for the corresponding quarter of 1948, 
with a decline averaging about 22 percent. 
Only textiles (3 percent), petroleum (6 per- 
cent) and machinery and vehicles (26 per- 
cent) registered average-price increases per 
unit, as indicated. All other groups declined 
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in price per unit, the decline ranging from 
60 percent for nonmetallic minerals to 5 per- 
cent for base metals. 


TABLE 1.—IJndonesia: Imports by Major 
Commodity Groups, First Quarter 1949 
and 1948 


| Volume 
| (in thou- 
sands of 
metric 
tons) 


Value (in 
million of 
guilders) 


Commodity group pen ee ce 
First | First | First | First 
quar- quar-| quar- quar- 
ter ter ter ter 

1949 | 1948 1949 1948 


Total. ...- 484.1 |371.6 |279.5 | 274.2 
Foodstuffs, beverages. to- 
| ae 91.4 | 69.8 | 68.5 63.0 
| ae iat * | 5 1.2 1.1 
Chemicals. ; 21.6 7.5 | 13.7 10.5 
Rubber products_ -- ; x 8 2.9 1.5 
Wood products____- 1.0 1 .8 = 
Paper products. ........-- 4.3 10.4 3.6 10.0 
Hides and skins___. x R 3 .2 
Textiles___- 12.8 | 14.4 | 92.7 100.8 
Clothing and gunny bags. 2.8 6 8.3 4.5 
Petroleum products___-- 259.4 209.3 | 20.5 15.5 
Nonmetallic minerals_......._ 49.5 | 21.3 6.6 7.2 
Precious metals_- - ’ (3 
Base metal products_ _- 22.6 | 18.3 | 17.8 15.2 
Machinery and vehicles 14.2 | 16.1 | 38.6 34.9 
Miscellaneous and samples 2.9; 2.8) 88 9.7 


Indonesia: Imports of Major Commodity 
Groups; Index Numbers of First Quar- 
ter 1949 Unit Values 


[1948 first quarter = 100} 


Foodstuffs, ete___.- 2 77 
SRS ees a aoe a.  , 
Chemicals.__-- en RE : , SOARED . 46 
Rubber products__- ; . 80 
Wood products______.--_- 83 
Paper products__.____-- ae | 
Hides and skins.._..........-- ir . & 
.. Seas e Se 
Clothing and gunny bags SELES 
OO ee als ... 106 
Nonmetallic minerals_._.___._-_- ’ . 40 
Precious metals__..........._- : ie Aaharen 
Base metals and products... ._- iil ae 
Machinery and vehicles--_-__-_- : . 126 
Miscellaneous and samples-. . 8 


EXpPorTs 


The outstanding development during the 
first 3 months of 1949 was the fact that ex- 
ports were 52 percent larger by volume and 
86 percent by value than during the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year. For 
mineral and mining products as a group, 
the increase amounted to 48 percent and 69 
percent, respectively. Within this group, 
petroleum products showed an increase of 
32 percent by volume and 79 percent by 
value; tin, 26 percent and 54 percent; and 
bauxite, 321 percent and 451 percent 
Similiarly, the increase for agricultural, 
forestry, and animal products as a group 
was 74 percent and 101 percent, respectively. 
The recorded volume of exports for major 
individual products during the first quarter 
of 1949, with the volume for the first quarter 
of 1948 in parentheses, was as follows: Rub- 
ber, 79,244 tons (52,408 tons); copra, 85,887 
tons (35,380); tea, 4,874 tons (877); palm 
oil, 19,630 tons (750); Kapok, 1,896 tons 
(629); resins, 1,996 tons (1,297); pepper, 
1,837 tons (278); coffee, 813 tons (1,181); 
hard fibers, 872 tons (2,231); sugar, 1,429 
tons (16,054); and mace-nutmeg 394 tons 
(888) . 

Average unit values of exports during the 
first quarter of 1949 were 23 percent higher 
than during the earlier period. For petro- 
leum products the value was 37 percent 
higher, for tin ore 23 percent, for bauxite 
32 percent; for coal 20 percent lower. For 
agricultural, forestry, and animal products, 
the increase averaged 16 percent, with de- 
creases recorded as follows: Palm oil 31 
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percent, tea 25 percent, resins 21 percent, 
sugar 10 percent, mace 42 percent, and nut- 
meg 2 percent. On the other hand, the in- 
crease for tobacco amounted to 254 percent; 
for pepper, 38 percent; for hard fibers, 80 
percent; for rubber, 23 percent; for kapok, 22 
percent; and for copra, 8 percent. 


EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Exports to the United States during the 
first quarter of 1949, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1948, were 31, 
times as large, by volume (from 57,004 tons 
to 198,922 tons) and 1%4 times as much by 
value (32,700,000 guilders to 47,800,000 guild- 
ers). The volume increase was principally 
accounted for by increased bauxite ship- 
ments—from 35,650 tons to 165,245 tons. 
Other increases (1948 first quarter figures in 
parentheses) were recorded for the following 
items: Rubber, 17,060 tons, 17,500,000 guild- 
ers (14,613 tons, 12,300,000 guilders); tea, 
962 tons, 1,900,000 guilders (214 tons, 569,000 
guilders); tin ore, 6,371 tons, 22,200,000 
guilders (4,388 tons, 16,600,000 guilders). 
The United States share of total exports 
amounted to 5.9 percent by volume and 18.8 
percent by value during the first quarter of 
1948 and 7.8 percent and 15.2 percent, respec- 
tively, for the same quarter of 1949. 


IMPORT AND EXpPorRT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Relative prices, as reflected by a compari- 
son of prices per ton of recorded imports and 
exports have since 1947 slightly moved in 
favor of exports. Thus, import prices during 
that year averaged 2.99 times the export 
prices, while for 1948 they were 2.91 times as 
high. During 1948 there were, on a quarterly 
basis, wide fluctuations in the relative im- 
port-export unit price—from 4.22 in the first 
quarter to 2.41 in the third quarter. The 
ratio for the first quarter of 1949 was 2.68. 
Since there are indications that world mar- 
ket prices for several Indonesian exports are 
further declining, it may be expected that 
this downward tendency of the ratio may be 
reversed, and that therefore the purchasing 
power of exports relative to the cost of im- 
ports may decline. Changes in either direc- 
tion are strongly influenced by alterations in 
the composition of imports and exports. 

As compared with 1938, the unit value of 
recorded imports during 1948 was about 2.45 
times as large; and of exports, 3.35 times 
During the first quarter of 1949 the former 
declined to 2.41 while the latter slightly in- 
creased to 3.59. The relative index numbers 
are listed below. 


Indonesia: Index Number of Recorded Import 
and Export Values, per ton (1938=100) 


Imports Exports 

_ 358 478 
1948: 

First quarter 309 293 

Second quarter 241 341 

Third quarter : 207 343 

Fourth quarter . . 246 353 
1948 average — | 335 
1949 first quarter 241 359 


PRODUCTION 


Data are not available permitting an over- 
all comparison of the output of agriculture 
and mining as between the two quarterly 
periods. However, on the basis of the re- 
corded production of several major products, 
it appears that the productive mechanism 
has experienced considerable improvement. 
An idea of this improvement may be ob- 
tained from the following figures which 
record, for individual products, the output 
during the first quarter of 1949, with 1948- 
first-quarter data in parentheses: tin, 7,092 
tons (6,460); bauxite 179,021 tons (36,544); 
copra 97,327 tons (57,750); palm oil 20,361 
tons (4,677); rubber 82,390 tons (52,797); 


tea 5,767 tons (1,754 tons); palm kerng 
5,363 tons (880 tons); cinchona bark 1,293 
tons (1,078 tons); and crude petroleum 
9,762,027 barrels (6,794,109 barrels) . 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


Foreign trade during the first quarter of 
1949 resulted in a surplus of 34,700,000 guilgq. 
ers, and compares with a deficit of 105,500,009 


* guilders for the first quarter of 1948, 


lraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VISA AND TAXATION 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FIRMS 


REQUIREMENTS op 
OF UNITED Sratgs 


Representatives of United States firms de. 
siring to visit Iraq for any period of time 
should obtain an Iraqi entry visa on their 
passport. Visas may be obtained from either 
the Iraq Embassy, 2205 Massachusetts Ave. 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., or the Iraq 
Consulate General, 36 Riverside Drive, New 
York 23, N. Y. On arrival in Baghdad they 
should report to the local police authorities 
within 15 days and obtain a residence permit 
which is renewable each year, 1 month before 
the expiration date. 

Resident representatives of United States 
firms who are of Iraqi nationality are not 
required to obtain residence permits. Both 
alien and Iraqi representatives, however, 
when opening new offices in the country, are 
required to notify the Income-Tax Assessor 
in their place of residence of their name, 
place of business, and particulars about their 
occupation. Such registration should be ef- 
fected within 3 months after first setting up 
such trade, business, or vocation. 

Traveling representatives who are classed 
as “Persons resident in Iraq” or “Persons not 
resident in Iraq;"’ companies incorporated or 
registered under the laws in force in Iraq, 
and companies which, though incorporated 
or registered outside Iraq, carry on business 
or have an office or place of business in Iraq; 
“Body of persons”’ (anybody—politic, corpor- 
ate, or collegiate, and any company, fra- 
ternity, fellowship, or society of persons 
whether or not corporate) are subject to in- 
come-tax and income-surtax laws. 


Japan 
Exchange and Finance 


STATUS OF POSTWAR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The Foreign Investment Board of SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
announced on June 23, 1949, that since the 
establishment of the Board on January 15, 
1949, 14 foreign-controlled companies have 
acquired property in Japan and 69 foreign 
nationals and firms have been granted per- 
mits to engage in business in Japan under 
the standards governing postwar invest- 
ment (See January 31, February 7, and 
February 21, 1949, issues of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for a summary of current pro- 
cedures for establishing a business in Japan, 
standards for foreign investments and data 
required for filing foreign investment appli- 
cations.) 

The majority of the licenses involving 
property acquisitions since January 15, 1949, 
are reported to be for the purchase or long- 
term lease of land or buildings required by 
foreign concerns to carry on operations in 
Japan. Permits to engage in business cover 
a wide variety of fields with 28 authorized 
to import and disseminate educational, in- 
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formational, and cultural materials, with at 
least 9 of these involving receipt of foreign 
exchange. Those who have been granted 
permits to engage in business include 
lawyers, business consultants, a seafood- 
cannery owner, a welding company, a brick 
concern, a construction engineer, chartered 
accountants, architects, and a business ma- 
chine company. These investments are in 
addition to those foreign business concerns 
granted licenses by SCAP prior to January 
15, 1949, to engage in certain specific Oc- 
cupation-supported activities, principally in 
insurance, banking, and shipping fields. 

The SCAP announcement further indi- 
cates that, although applications continued 
to be brought before the Foreign Investment 
Board at an increasing rate, foreign con- 
cerns are at present hesitating to make large- 
scale investments in Japan because of cer- 
tain discriminatory features of the Japanese 
tax structure and the current restrictions 
against remittance of foreign exchange as 
profits on investments. 


TRAVELERS CHECK AGENCIES AUTHORIZED 


The Foreign Exchange Control Board of 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) has recently authorized 130 agen- 
cies in 50 Japanese cities to purchase for 
yen both United States dollar and sterling 
travelers checks. These agencies have been 
designated in addition to foreign licensed 
banks and are comprised of branches of 
Japanese Foreign Exchange Banks, the Japan 
Travel Bureau, and Bank of Japan agencies 
at custom houses. The SCAP announce- 
ment indicates that this extension of service 
will enable Occupation personnel and tour- 
ists to acquire yen for local purchases while 
traveling anywhere in Japan. 

Holders of travelers checks are advised to 
have them made payable to the order of the 
purchasing agency. The agencies have been 
authorized to make a charge of one-fourth 
of 1 percent for the service, with a minimum 
charge of 50 yen. 

——« 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
FINLAND 


A recent report from SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) indicates that 
on June 21, 1949, a $5,000,000 trade arrange- 
ment was signed between SCAP (on behalf of 
Occupied Japan) and Finland covering the 
period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. Simul- 
taneously a financial arrangement was con- 
summated providing that all trade will be 
conducted in terms of United States dollars 
and on an open-account basis. 

This is another in a series of postwar trade 
plans concluded by SCAP on behalf of Occu- 
pied Japan and, as in the others previously 
negotiated, the volume and character of 
trade included under this plan represent the 
best estimates of the level expected to be 
attained during the period covered by the 
trade arrangement, but there is no firm 
commitment by either party actually to con- 
duct their trade in strict accordance with 
the specifications included in the plan. 

On the basis of Japan’s requirements and 
prewar trade relations with Finland, it is 
likely that the major portion of Finland's 
exports to Japan will consist of wood pulp 
in return for Japanese manufactures. 





Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft) exported from the United Kingdom 
in March 1949 were valued at £27,772,000. 
This compares with average monthly aver- 
age exports amounting to £23,703,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 and £26,438,000 in the 


first quarter of 1949. (£—$4.0304 U. S. cur- 
Trency.) 
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Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port TAx INCREASED; Octror TAx 
CANCELED, SURTAXES REVISED 


The Lebanon port tax (droit d’echelle) was 
increased from 1 percent to 144 percent and 
the octroi tax, assessed on all imports was 
cancelled by a law promulgated on June 16, 
1949. The previous law regulating these 
taxes was legislative decree No. 148 of March 
3, 1942. 


WIRELESS EQUIPMENT, ExXcepT MRapDIO 
RECEIVING SETS: IMPORT AND EXPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Wireless transmitters and transmitter re- 
ceivers require a special authorization from 
the Ministry of Posts and Telegraph before 
they may be imported into Lebanon, under a 
law promulgated on June 2, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 23 of June 8. 
The manufacture of such apparatus is also 
subject to a special authorization from that 
Ministry. Licenses are required for exporta- 
tion and are to be issued by the Ministry of 
National Economy, after consultation with 
the Ministry of Posts and Telegraph. 

Private wireless stations are to be subject 
to an annual tax varying with the type and 
power of the station. A tax is also to be 
assessed on wireless stations installed on 
ships or aircraft permitting them to be used 
on Lebanese territory. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JUTE SACKS: IMPORTATION CREDIT 
AVAILABLE 


A credit of $50,000 has been made available 
for the importation into Madagascar of used 
jute sacks from the United States under the 
European Recovery Program, according to a 
Notice to Importers by the Office of Economic 
Affairs, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on June 25, 1949. The date limit 
for loading is December 31, 1949. 

The bids describing the condition of the 
jute sacks must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of approval, showing the f. o. b. price per 
1,000 sacks, the manner of shipping, and the 
time allowed for delivery. 

The regular forms must be submitted 
before August 15, 1949. 


Nauru 


Economic Conditions 


PRELIMINARY 1947 CENSUS RETURNS 
PUBLISHED 


Preliminary figures on the census of popu- 
lation taken in Nauru during 1947 and pub- 
lished recently by the Australian Govern- 
ment reveal a total population of 2,855, con- 
sisting of 1,379 indigenous inhabitants and 
1,476 nonindigenous persons (mainly Chi- 
nese). The previous official census in Nauru 
was taken in 1933, when the population 
totaled 2,641, and consisted of 1,540 indig- 
enous and 1,101 nonindigenous persons. 

(Nauru, an island in the southwest Pacific, 
is a Trusteeship Territory which is jointly 
held by Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom, but it is actually admin- 


istered by Australia. The importance of the 
island (area, 81% square miles) lies in its 
phosphate deposits, which are of consider- 
able importance to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Owing to extensive damage of the 
mines and port installations by the Japa- 
nese during the war, the current output of 
phosphate rock is considerably below prewar 
levels, but production is to be stepped up 
to an annual rate of 300,000 tons by 1950.) 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 


(Dated June 28 and July 6, 1949) 


Business conditions in New Zealand con- 
tinued satisfactory in June, with money 
plentiful and merchants enjoying a reason- 
able turn-over. The inflationary effect, 
however, of the June 1 general wage raise is 
being felt in all costs, and particularly in the 
secondary industries and services facilities. 
The Price Tribunal after examining manu- 
facturers’ cost in an effort to check the up- 
ward trend has stated that price increases 
in some industries are inevitable. The full 
effect of increased pay on the average con- 
sumer will be delayed until stocks of goods 
produced at the old rate are cleared. 

Negotiations in London for next season’s 
meat- and dairy-product exports from New 
Zealand have resulted in a 744 percent in- 
crease in contract prices, effective July 1. 
Prices for butter are now 252s. 6d. sterling 
($50.50) per hundredweight f. o. b. and for 
cheese 141s. 6d. ($28.30) per hundredweight 
f.o. b. The United Kingdom has agreed to 
purchase unannounced quantities of butter- 
milk powder and skimmed roller milk powder 
through July 1955. 

Seasonal heavy rains during the second 
half of June caused local floods in sections 
of the North Island but did little damage to 
crops and stock. The local wool crop for the 
current season was 1,057,000 bales. The aver- 
age price for greasy wool at the season’s auc- 
tions was 263d. a pound compared with 
25.61d. last year. Record butter exports of 
156,000 tons and 94,000 tons of cheese for 
the 1948-49 season was announced by the 
National Dairy Federation. 

Electric-power rationing was progressively 
applied with the advance of the winter sea- 
son but was less severe than last year owing 
to the operation of increased generating ca- 
pacity and favorable weather. 

Strikes in 1948 resulted in the loss of 94,- 
806 working days compared with 78,835 in 
1947 and 30,393 in 1946, according to official 
figures. Registered unfilled jobs decreased 
from 22,031 to 21,168 during March, showing 
a drop of 8 percent in 12 months. 

Tire manufacturers state that domestic 
production and stocks on hand plus the al- 
lowed 10 percent of the 1948 import quota 
for odd sizes assures the satisfaction of local 
needs and eliminates the likelihood of future 
shortages. Tire prices were ordered down 
74% percent after widespread complaint 
against the high price levels for the local 
product. Imported timber prices were re- 
duced June 13 in proportion to the (August 
1948) exchange drop. Retail coal prices will 
be raised 5s. a ton, June 28, to absorb higher 
wages to miners and handling charges. 

Special air-cargo rates introduced by Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Pacific Airways (BCPA) 
from Auckland to the United Kingdom, via 
Canada are 34s. 10d. for 2 pounds weight to 
London and proportionate charges to Scot- 
land and Ireland. The Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines route excludes New Zealand from the 
proposed Vancouver-Australia flights. 
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The New Zealand coastal 
Tasman shipping rate raises to meet in- 
creased operating charges, effective June 24, 
were announced by the New Zealand Ship- 
owners’ Federation after Government ap- 
proval: South Island-Auckland by 10s. a ton, 
all other coastal and Islands trade 5s. a ton; 


and Trans- 


and Trans-Tasman 20s. a ton. Trans-Tas- 
man passenger fares were increased 30s. to 
total £24. 

The electrification of the main trunk rail- 
way between Auckland and Wellington by 
1957 would be provided for in a contract ex- 
pected to be signed with a British firm, ac- 
cording to a statement by the manager of 
the State Railways. The scheme is planned 
to care for rapidly increasing traffic and save 
expenditure on imports of oil and coal fuel. 
Railway operating losses for the year ended 
March 31 were £1,102,866, with receipts at 
£18,597,728 and expenditures £19,700,594, but 
a profit of £346,506 on subsidiary (bus and 
truck) services reduced the over-all loss on 
strictly rail operations. The management 
estimated that the cost of importing coal and 
oil exceeded the cost of domestic coal by 
£984,000. 

The balance of public accounts for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 shows a surplus 
of £2,631,000 in the Consolidated Fund, com- 
pared with £1,786,000 for the preceding year. 
Total taxation of £130,440,122 including 
£49,007,672 from incomes, exceeded that of 
the preceding year by £8,164,334. Social Se- 
curity expenditure totaled £43,000,000. 
Oversea debt was reduced by £24,170,000 
(£20,950,000 from exchange appreciation). 

The Reserve Bank exchange account on 
London after recording high figures for the 
year, £58,394,392 May 18, dropped to £57,- 
816,770 June 15, as compared with £79,150,135 
on June 16, 1948. The balance of assets and 
liabilities rose from £138,566,607 on June 8 
to a record of £152,236,738 on June 15, with 
an increase in demand liabilities to the State 
from £10,430,000 to £21,580,000, and to banks 
from £72,520,000 to £75,090,000, apparently 
reflecting cash repayment of £14,000,000 to 
holders of unconverted stock in the recent 
£29,000,000 internal loan conversion. These 
increases were offset in the increase in assets 
under investments from  £34,090,000 to 
£48,090,000. 

The collection of customs duties totaling 
£6,853 for the period January—May in 1949 
compared with the sterling equivalent of 
£6,660,880 itor the corresponding period in 
1948 indicated imports of substantially 
greater value than in 1948. In 1948, the pro- 
portion of high dutiable nonsterling area 
goods was larger; in 1949, the reduced GATT 
schedule applied. The New Zealand Meat 
Producers Board announced that meat 
slaughter for export was 8,863 tons less for 
the January—May period than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. The New Zealand 
Forest Products states that the initial order 
for 2,500,000 feet of hard wallboard from 
the United Kingdom means that New 
Zealand is now competing overseas with 
American and Scandinavian manufacturers. 

The relaxation of American export control 
over steel products has aroused considerable 
interest among importers, and it appears 
probable that an increase in business may 
result for some items in short supply and 
not obtainable in the sterling area. The 
Minister of Commerce and Industries states, 
however, that relaxation of American con- 
trols would in no way affect New Zealand’s 
efforts to minimize dollar expenditures. It 
has been reported that the Auckland City 
Council accepted tender June 20 for 1,400 
tons of American steel plate and obtained 
the necessary import license. 

Import-licensing amendments in June ap- 
plying mainly to United Kingdom products 
permit increased allocations for sewing 
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thread, lace-edged handkerchiefs, infants’ 
footwear, lawnmowers, clothes wringers, mo- 
torcycles, cigarettes, and motorcars. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF USED COFFEE SACKS 
PROHIBITED 


The Nicaraguan Government, by a Presi- 
dential Decree dated April 7, 1949, and ef- 
fective from publication in La Gaceta on 
May 2, 1949, has prohibited the importa- 
tion of sacks which have been used for pack- 
ing coffee. This action is to prevent intro- 
duction into the country of Broca del Cafe 
(Stephanderes Hampii Ferr), which, it is 
alleged, would seriously damage the national 
coffee industry. Importation of used sacks 
was prohibited under provisions of the Nica- 
raguan Customs Tariff (republished June 30, 
1942), in accordance with a previous law 
promulgated on September 25, 1925. Though 
the law was never repealed, the prohibition 
was set aside, and used bags were allowed 
to be imported by special permission of the 
Minister of Finance. Such special authori- 
zation will no longer be possible. 


Norway 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated June 23, 1949) 


The recently established British-Norwegian 
Economic Cooperative Committee, which 
commenced its first meeting at Oslo on June 
23, 1949, is reported to be considering a co- 
ordination of long-term investment pro- 
grams and the possibility of British invest- 
ment in Norwegian industry. An extension 
of credits for ship construction in the United 
Kingdom for Norwegian account is also re- 
ported to be scheduled for discussion. 

Norway's foreign-trade deficit improved 
slightly in April as the result of a consider- 
able reduction in imports—from 342,700,000 
to 289,800,000 crowns. This decrease was 
primarily at the expense of European sources. 
Exports, however, also decreased—from 228,- 
400,000 to 208,100,000 crowns. Exports to the 
United States remained unchanged, whereas 
those to South America, Europe, and Asia de- 
creased. The production index of the ex- 
port industries for April declined from 113 
to 107 (1938=100), partially reflecting a 
seasonal decline in the herring-oil and can- 
ning industries. 

The Ministry of Commerce has announced 
its intention to revise the bases for the allo- 
cation of import licenses among individual 
importers. Until now, allocations have been 
based on the “historical-pattern” method 
which has made it difficult for importers 
established since 1939 to obtain licenses. 
The Ministry, responding to criticisms of the 
system expressed by the cooperative societies 
and the newly established importers, hopes 
thereby to promote more effective competi- 
tion. 

A measure to establish a Government 
monopoly for the importation and distribu- 
tion of pharmaceutical compounds was in- 
troduced in +he Storting. Strong opposition 
to this proposal has been expressed, with 
trade members of the Government-appointed 
committee which examined the issue in ad- 
vance of the proposition contending that it 
has no economic justification. At the same 
time, the Norwegian Federation of Industries 


has petitioned the Government to dissolye 
the Norwegian State Coal Monopoly on the 
grounds that private coal importers are now 
in a position to resume full-scale operations, 
The petition is now under review by the 
Government. 

The Storting has been requested to endorse 
Norwegian adherence to the ITO Charter 
and the International Wheat Agreement. In 
view of the probable immediate endorsement 
of the latter, a Norwegian delegate will atteng 
the International Wheat Conference at Wash. 
ington on July 5. Action on the ITO Char. 
ter, on the other hand, is likely to be deferreg, 

Trade negotiations with Switzerland are 
scheduled for June 27. The recent sharp de- 
cline of Norwegian exports to that country 
heightens interest in the forthcoming dis. 
cussions. Negotiations with Argentina (of 
particular interest to pulp and paper ex. 
porters) which began 3 months ago, stil) 
continue. It is understood that agreement 
in principle has been reached on the balanc. 
ing of trade. No restrictive shipping clauses 
are contemplated. The Norwegian delegation 
intends thereafter to take up discussions 
with Uruguay and Brazil 

A trade agreement with France already has 
been concluded. Other negotiations sched. 
uled for the near future include Trizonia 
(Germany), Finland, The Netherlands, and 
Italy. There are no prospects for trade nego- 
tiations with Spain. 

Easter vacations and seasonal reductions 
caused the index of industrial production 
(1938=—100) to decline from 138 to 136 in 
April. The wholesale price index decreased 
somewhat in May, reflecting declines in metal 
prices, partially offset by rising vegetable 
prices 

A few sporadic short-term strikes con- 
tinued to mar the otherwise exceptional rec- 
ord of postwar Norwegian industrial peace. 
The uncertainties attending negotiations of 
new collective bargaining agreements in an 
election year were manifest 

The Trade Union Federation, whose fiftieth 
congress adjourned May 28, resolved not to 
press for substantial wage increases or reduc- 
tion in hours of work, as one of its contribu- 
tions to maintenance of the Government’s 
stabilization policy and heavy investment 
program. The congress also voted immediate 
withdrawal from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) and authorized the 
Federation's secretariat to affiliate with any 
new international trade union movement 
whose ideals may be in harmony with demo- 
cratic Norwegian trade unionism 

In addition to anxiety over the cost in- 
creases that probably will follow application 
of the new 48-hour week for seamen be- 
ginning July 1, shipowners have been con- 
cerned with the continuing decline in freight 
rates. Twenty Norwegian tankers are now 
reported idle The Government has indi- 
cated its intention to halve the tonnage tax, 
adopted last July, beginning with the new 
fiscal year 

Pulp and paper producers have been 
troubled by declining market trends. The 
Wood Processing Council, representing lum- 
ber producers, has announced that it will 
cease collection of the Government's export 
tax on lumber, which the Council considers 
oppressive 

Consumers were encouraged by Govern- 
ment statements that further derationing 
was contemplated, including possibly meat. 
The end of the gasoline consumption restric- 
tions announced on June 20 was accom- 
panied by an increase of 28 gre per liter in 
the gasoline tax. The tax increase was en- 
dorsed only by the Labor Party members of 
the Storting. It does not apply to gasoline 
for fishing vessels and tractors. The gas-tax 
increase will force some increases in bus 
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and trucking rates, as well as cab fares. A 
major portion of the revenue from the tax, 
estimated to yield 70,000,000 crowns, is to be 
used to meet ordinary Government expenses, 
and 7,500,000 crowns is to be used for road 
work. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated July 5, 1949) 


The declining trend in income, production, 
and commodity retail prices continued in 
Panama during June, although some mer- 
chants reported the situation slightly im- 
proved as compared with earlier months. 
The trend toward reducing inventories was 
very evident during June. There were a 
large number of bargain sales, as well as re- 
duced manufacturing activity. The price 
decline which occurred in the United States 
was a factor which influenced Panamanian 
businessmen to reduce burdensome inven- 
tories in certain lines at once. 

Aside from the inventory situation, resi- 
dential construction went forward at a rate 
higher than in previous months, and busi- 
nessmen and capitalists continued to show 
interest in long-range projects such as the 
Las Sabanas aqueduct, which represents an 
extension to the suburbs of the water works 
in Panama City. 

Statistics of the Maritime Customs, a 
commercial barometer of the Republic, re- 
vealed that imports during June through 
maritime channels reached a total value of 
$2,966,786, providing in duties $852,246, or 
an increase of $318,139 compared with duties 
yielded in May on maritime imports of 
$2,997,541. Cumulative merchandise for- 
eign-trade values for the first 5 months of 
1949 showed imports of $26,193,990 and ex- 
ports at $3,994,928, an increase of 4.8 percent 
and a decrease of 3.1 percent, respectively, 
over the trade for the corresponding period 
of 1948. 

Tax collections continued unfavorable, as 
compared with last year’s collections and in 
respect to budgeted expectations. In the 
first 4 months of 1949, Government tax col- 
lections amounted to $5,221,803.95 or 7 per- 
cent under the $5,611,595.50 reported for the 
corresponding period of 1948. 

By decree-law No. 2 of June 28, 1949, the 
Office of Price Control created by law No. 8 
of 1946, was eliminated and its functions as- 
signed to the Secretary of Commerce of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustries. A recently enacted decree regulat- 
ing the importation of evaporated, con- 
densed, and powdered milk provides that re- 
quirements of these commodities for national 
consumption will be imported exclusively by 
the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial (Agri- 
cultural and Livestock Bank). 

Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries revealed that at 
present there is a total of 5,125 hectares (1 
hectare = 2.2471 acres) in various sections of 
the Republic devoted to the cultivation of 
rice by mechanized methods. It is expected 
that the average yield per hectare from these 
plantings will be the highest ever produced 
and will reach at least 35 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=100 pounds). At that rate, the total 
production by mechanized methods would 
reach 180,000 quintals for the present year, 
harvesting to begin in August. No estimates 
of total rice production for the 1949 harvest 
are as yet available, but it is expected to 
exceed the total 1948 production which 
yielded 1,637,724 quintals, or an average yield 
per hectare of 30.10 quintals. 


July 25, 1949 


By a decree enacted on June 7, 1949, the 
slaughter of cattle in the cities of Panama 
and Colon is limited to 90 and 29 head per 
day, respectively. National annual con- 
sumption of beef is estimated at 80,000 head. 

Contracts to supply approximately $250,000 
worth of Panama beef to the Commissary 
Division of the Panama Canal during the 
latter half of 1949 have been awarded to 
Motta Bros. and Antonio Anguizola of Pan- 
ama. Motta Bros. was awarded a contract 
to furnish 1,200 head of beef and Anguizola 
will supply 800 head. 

A contract for more than $35,000 worth of 
Panama refined white granulated sugar was 
awarded the Cia. Azucarera La Estrella, 
S. A., by the Commissary Division of the 
Panama Canal. The firm also was awarded 
a previous contract to furnish 171 tons of 
sugar in July at a cost of $21,000. Its present 
award was for 6,500 cases of 12 5-pound 
packages and 1,800 sacks of 100 pounds each. 

Cemento Panama, S. A., the only local 
cement factory, was awarded a contract to 
furnish 40,000 barrels of standard portland 
cement to the Panama Canal at a cost of 
more than $160,000. The cement contract 
brought to nearly $500,000 the amount of 
purchases made by the Canal in the Republic 
of Panama within the past 2 months. 

As regards Panama Canal traffic, it is be- 
lieved that final figures will show that com- 
mercial transits by ocean-going vessels will 
come nearer to the 5,000 mark during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, than at any 
time since 1940. The total number of com- 
mercial transits for the first 11 months of the 
past fiscal year was reported to be 4,376 or 114 
more than for the comparable period of the 
preceding year. Tolls collected during the 
1949 fiscal year amounted to more than 
$18,600,000 or approximately $500,000 more 
than in 1948. Total commercial traffic 
through the Canal has not exceeded 5,000 
transits since the fiscal year 1940, although in 
1941 there were 4,727 transits. 


Paragu ay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated June 30, 1949) 


Paraguay’s first National Cattle Show held 
June 19-21 in Asuncion exhibited 300 Zebu, 
Hereford, Shorthorn, and Holstein cattle, as 
well as a few horses. The prize white Short- 
horn bull was auctioned at 3,400 guaranies. 
(3.09 guaranies=US$1, Bank of Paraguay 
legal rate.) Plans are to hold shows an- 
nually in April. 

Because of rising living costs, the National 
Labor Department increased commercial and 
industrial workers’ minimum wage levels 
about 30 percent; the Paraguay Central Rail- 
way announced a 20 percent advance in pas- 
senger and freight rates effective July 1, 
1949; the ORO (official labor organization) 
demands more stringent price controls on 
staples and essential commodities in order 
to safeguard benefits derived by the wage 
earners from the 30 percent increase. 

The retail price of motor fuel was raised 
21 percent. Wholesale and retail prices on 
domestic refined sugar were raised 30 percent 
and 33 percent, respectively. A general up- 
ward trend in many other basic products 
was noticeable. 

The State-owned Merchant Fleet an- 
nounced its freight rates which are appreci- 
ably lower than those of the Argentine line 
which has for many years monopolized 
Paraguay river traffic. The Merchant Fleet 
hopes for early delivery from the United 
States of the following six vessels: one 1,000- 


ton cargo ship, four flat-bottomed 500-ton 
barges, and one 6,000-horsepower tugboat. 

The proceeds from the sale of Government 
bonds of the Loan for Economic Reactivation 
of 1948 will be applied to Government proj- 
ects, mostly to extend and repair highways 
and to increase the capital of the Merchant 
Fleet, according to decree Law No. 4,878 of 
June 6, 1949. 

Several streets in Asuncion were stone- 
paved and others asphalt-surfaced during 
the month. Plans are under way to stone- 
pave 50 blocks located in Barrio Ciudad 
Nueva. ; 

Large sections of Asuncion were recur- 
rently without electricity during the last 2 
weeks of June because of extensive repairs 
under way in the Asuncion light and power 
plant. 

The Bank of Paraguay’s policy of severely 
restricting sales of foreign exchange and im- 
port authorizations during the past 2 months 
has begun to show results in an improved 
position and the ability to meet its out- 
standing foreign commitments. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
OCCUPIED JAPAN SIGNED 


A Trade and Financial Arrangement be- 
tween the Republic of Peru and Occupied 
Japan was signed in Lima on June 15, 1949, 
by representatives of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and members of a SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers) Trade and 
Commercial Mission, according to a report of 
June 20, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima. 

The Arrangement, effective for 1 year be- 
ginning on June 30, merely formalizes the 
intention of both parties to permit and to 
facilitate trade with the other country in 
goods and services “only when they are 
offered under conditions of price, quality, 
specifications, terms of delivery, and form of 
payment, identical or better than those that 
can be obtained from other countries,” with- 
out involving provisions for preferential or 
most-favored-nation treatment. It does not 
entail commitments by either party to pur- 
chase or sell specific quantities of any com- 
modity. Although transactions may be car- 
ried out either through official or private 
agencies, it contemplates commercial inter- 
change through “normal commercial chan- 
nels, utilizing free trade practices.” Pay- 
ments are to be liquidated on a cash basis in 
United States currency, and balances remain 
for the free disposal of each party. 

(Members of the SCAP Mission indicated 
that Occupied Japan is in a position to use 
Peruvian cotton and sugar immediately, and 
an interest was expressed likewise in anthra- 
cite, antimony, and lead. It is reported that 
Japan could supply promptly certain stand- 
ard goods such as cement, electrical sup- 
plies, and semimanufactured steel products.) 


Seychelles 


Exchange and Finance 


BupGeT ESTIMATES FOR 1949 SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY INCREASED 
The budget of the British colony of Sey- 
chelles for 1949 was substantially increased 


from the preceding year, according to the 
official estimates published recently in the 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CONSTRUCTION OF LANDING STRIP, BOLIVIA 


Surveys are now going forward preparatory 
to the construction of a landing strip near 
Tupiza, Bolivia, for the use of LAB (Lloyd 
Aéro Boliviano) planes. 

The landing strip is being planned with the 
aid of a representative of a mining company, 
states the president of LAB. The mining 
company representative is especially con- 
cerned about aviation services to Tupiza be- 
cause of the large interests this firm has in 
that area. Plans are not definite as yet, but 
it is understood that service to Tupiza would 
involve both passenger trips and freight loads 
to the mines. Preliminary surveys have been 
undertaken, but it is not expected that serv- 
ice, if finally begun, will be actually initated 
much before the end of the year. 


INAUGURATION OF MaJsor AIR BASE, 
PORTUGAL 


Sal Island Airport, Portugal’s third major 
air base of international importance, was for- 
mally inaugurated on May 15 by the Portu- 
guese Minister of Communications, Colonel 
Gomes de Araujo. 

Sal, a barren island, one of the 14 compris- 
ing the Cape Verde group, lies 1,600 miles 
south of Lisbon and about 300 miles west of 
Cape Verde. It is strategically located, mid- 
Way on a great circle course between Lisbon 
and Belem, in the South Atlantic. 

A prime consideration in decisions to estab- 
lish the airport was that of air-safety fea- 
tures for commercial routes between Europe, 
Africa, and South America. 

The importance of the Cape Verdes as a 
stop on South Atlantic air routes was first 
recognized at the time of the initial crossing 
of the South Atlantic in 1922 by Portuguese 
aviators. During the early part of World War 
II, prior to Brazil’s entry into the war, Sal 
Island was exploited as a refueling and tech- 
nical stop point for the Italian air line LATI. 

Begun in 1947, the air field has been con- 
structed in accordance with ICAO specifica- 
tions, and, although not completed in en- 
tirety, it can now handle commercial traffic. 
It has three runways, one of which is hard- 
surfaced, hangars, command tower, adminis- 
tration building, restaurant and passenger- 
dormitory facilities. The technical staff is 
complete. Approximately 50,000,000 escudos 
(about $2,000,000) has been spent on the 
project, both in the acquisition and installa- 
tion of new equipment and in expanding the 
original Italian facilities. 

No announcement has been made as to 
which air lines may plan to utilize Sal Island 
as a stop on South Atlantic services. Utiliza- 
tion of the Sal field would, of course, some- 
what shorten current air routes between 
Europe and South America, and thereby re- 
sult in fuel savings and added pay-load 
space. 

For the present, it can be assumed that 
Sal’s value to the advancement of interna- 
tional civil aviation is mainly in the field 
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of air safety and radio aids to navigation. 
Nevertheless, its inauguration has completed 
the Portuguese triangle of air fields—Lisbon’s 
Portela Airport, Santa Maria in the Azores, 
and Sal Island. It is therefore a major step 
forward in the progress of Portuguese na- 
tional communications development. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ITALIAN AIRPORT 


The Ciampino airport in Italy is to be im- 
proved. The Cabinet Council adopted, on 
April 22, a draft law providing 600,000,000 iire 
for the improvement of the airport, states 
the Rome press. The funds will provide for 
enlarging and adjusting the airport for meet- 
ing the requirements of increased interna- 
tional air traffic pending construction of a 
new international airport. (575 lire=US$1.) 


PURCHASE OF PLANES BY SOUTH AFRICAN 
COMPANY 


A contract signed by South African Air- 
ways with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for four 
Lockheed “Gold Plate” Constellations, Model 
749A, was Officially announced on May 6, 
1949. Delivery will begin in April 1950. 

This sale of planes to South African Air- 
ways was concluded after several months of 
negotiations. No announcement has been 
made as to the routes over which these 
planes will be used. 


Automotive 
Products 


EXPORTS, FRANCE 


French exports of motor vehicles in the 
first 3 months of 1949 (first-quarter 1948 fig- 
ures in parentheses) totaled 24,504 units 
(13,286), of which 13,615 (6,506) went to for- 
eign countries and 10,889 (6,780) to French 
territories. 

The two leading countries of destination 
were the Netherlands, 3,931 units (402), and 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 2,805 (1,589). 


ASSEMBLY PLANT OPENED IN PAKISTAN 


The first automobile assembly plant in 
Pakistan was Officially opened at Karachi in 
May 1949. It will assemble United States 
passenger cars, trucks, and tractors. 


IMPORTS OF MoTor VEHICLES, PERU 


Peruvian imports in the first quarter of 
1949 included 541 passenger cars (510 United 
States makes, 29 British, 1 French, and 1 
unknown); 430 trucks (291 United States 
and 139 British); and 3 busses (all United 
States). 


REGISTRATIONS SET NEw REcoOrRD, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Motor-vehicle registrations in New Zea- 
land reached a new high on March 31, 1949, 
with 386,955 units in operation—an increase 
of 26,006 units over the preceding year. The 
break-down of the 1949 figure, with 1948 
figures in parentheses, follows: Cars, 230,664 
(221,828) ; light trucks, 40,536 (36,591); heavy 
















trucks, 31,823 (28,839); passenger trucks, 
2,182 (2,100); omnibusses, 1,397 (1,267); 
Government and local-authority vehicles, 
31,071 (26,004); trailers, 29,293 (25,254); and 
motorcycles, 19,989 (19,066). 


LARGE NUMBER OF NEW VEHICLES REcIs- 
TERED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Registration of 61,052 new passenger cars 
and 21,309 trucks in the Union of South 
Africa in 1948 was a record high. Other 
types of new vehicles registered included 638 
busses, 2,273 motorcycles, and 5,528 tractors. 

The United States continued to be the 
largest supplier of passenger cars (70 per- 
cent), trucks (70 percent), and tractors (63 
percent), whereas the United Kingdom was 
the leading supplier of busses and motor. 
cycles. 


| - 
Chemicals 
EXPORTS OF FERTILIZER PRODUCTs, 
ARGENTINA 


In May 1949 exports of tankage (guano) 
from Argentina totaled 6,600 metric tons, 
Europe was the principal purchaser; the 
United States took 2,025 tons. Exports of 
dried blood in May amounted to 295 tons 
and went to Europe and the United States. 


EXPORTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
AUSTRIA 


In the period 1947 through March 1949, 
the Austrian Nitrogen Works, Linz, exported 
nitrogenous fertilizers to the Combined Zone 
of Germany, and to Egypt, France, Portugal, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Cyprus, Turkey, Leba- 
non, Tanganyika, and Mauritius. Deliveries 
to the four last-mentioned countries, how- 
ever, were small. 


TRADE BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY 


Austria’s exports to Hungary through 
August 1949, including those under supple- 
mentary quotas to the existing trade agree- 
ment, are scheduled as follows: 12,000 metric 
tons of soda ash; 600 tons of sodium bi- 
carbonate, colors, and dyes valued at $40,000; 
and miscellaneous chemicals and minerals 
worth $150,000. 

Hungarian exports to Austria will include 
50 tons of crude glycerin, 150 tons of casein, 
500 tons of aluminum sulfate, 80 tons of 
carbon black, 500 tons of sulfuric acid, glue 
valued at $75,000, and coal-tar dyes worth 
$30,000. 


SULFUR IMPORTS, BRAZIL 
In 1948 Brazil imported 31,856 metric tons 
of sulfur, valued at $1,159,950, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Finance. The 
United States was the principal source, hav- 
ing supplied 29,845 tons. 


OUTPUT EXCEEDS DEMAND IN SHANGHAI 
AREA, CHINA 


Chemical production in the Shanghal 
area of China is at about 20 percent of 
capacity. The decline is attributed to a dull 
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market, insufficient raw materials (domestic 
and imported), and the loss of the southeast- 
Asia market. Operations at a number of 
factories are still suspended. 

Of six plants making acids and soda, four 
are in operation and the other two are ex- 
pected to resume production shortly. Out- 
put is more than sufficient to meet demand, 
and producers are urging that imports of 
these products be banned, it is said. 


DEPOSITS OF PYRITES DISCOVERED, 
FRANCE 


The discovery of good-quality pyrites at 
Berchoux (Rome), France, may result in the 
reopening of seams which were abandoned 
in 1932, says a foreign chemical journal. The 
deposits are believed to be similar to the ex- 
cellent ones at Saint-Bel, it is stated. 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS DECONTROLLED, FRANCE 


A number of chemical products have been 
decontrolled in France, says the foreign press. 
These include ammonium stearates and ole- 
ates, auxiliary products (containing fats) for 
the leather and textile industries, industrial 
glucose, fatty alcohols, and natural camphor. 
Products still subject to control include de- 
tergents, potassium and sodium bichromates, 
and chromium sulfate. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COMBINED ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The first imports of casein into the Com- 
bined Zone of Germany since the war have 
made it possible to resume production of 
galalith; 350 tons of raw material were im- 
ported under the Marshall Plan. The chief 
producer is Internationale Galilith Gesell- 
schaft, Hamburg-Harburg, which had a pre- 
war capacity of 250 metric tons monthly, 
one-half of which was exported, states a for- 
eign chemical journal. 

In the first 10 months of the current crop 
year, distribution of nitrogenous, phosphatic, 
and potassic fertilizers in the Combined Zone 
of Germany was 80 percent, 80 percent, and 
91 percent, respectively, of the annual pro- 
gram. Distribution in April dropped consid- 
erably from that in March. 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


The general index of chemical production 
in Italy in the 3 months February—April was 
74.1, 83.8, and 83, respectively. For basic 
chemicals it was 75.6, 84.2, and 80.5; for fer- 
tilizers and pesticides, 83.8, 100.8, and 99.4; 
and for miscellaneous, 64.1, 69.4, and 71.4. 
(Montecatini indexes; 1938= 100.) 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan 
reached a postwar high of 208,137 metric 
tons in March 1949. Monthly output in 1948 
averaged 162,481 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF CELLULOSE 
MATERIALS, JAPAN 


Japan has 10 plants producing cellulose 
nitrate, compared with 13 in 1941. Two 
plants now make cellulose acetate, whereas 
in 1940 there were four. Output of cellulose 
nitrate in 1948 totaled 1,257 metric tons, 
compared with 4,239 tons in 1941; produc- 
tion of cellulose acetate was 117 tons and 
254 tons, respectively. 

Imports of cellulose materials in 1948 were 
limited to 76 tons of cellulose acetate from 
the United States. 


WHITE ARSENIC PropuUCTION, MEXICO 


Production of white arsenic in Mexico in 
1948 declined 22 percent from that in 1947, 
the Ministry of National Economy reports. 
Totals were 7,572 metric tons and 9,685 
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metric tons, respectively. The market for 
arsenic has been weak, but production of 
this material as a byproduct of lead and 
zinc operations probably could be increased 
considerably if demand warranted. 


CAPACITY OF FAT-HARDENING INDUSTRY, 
NORWAY 


The capacity of the fat-hardening indus- 
try in Norway is now 125,000 metric tons 
annually, reports a foreign chemical journal. 
Fatty alcohols are being produced from 
sperm oil, it is stated. 

Annual production of alginates from sea- 
weed is now 70 tons. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 
rials into the Republic of the Phil‘ppines in 
1948 were valued at $1,000,000, according to 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey is dependent on imports for most 
of its supplies of chemicals. The market is 
highly competitive, inasmuch as United 
States companies as well as British, Swiss, 
Italian, and other European firms are repre- 
sented. Chemicals are used in the paper, 
paint, textile, rubber, and ceramic indus- 
tries; their use in the food industry has not 
been developed. 


DECLINE IN GUANO COLLECTIONS, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the 1948-49 season, 6,000 short tons of 
guano were collected from South Africa’s 
guano islands, compared with 6,500 tons in 
1947-48 and an average of 6,600 tons in the 
past 10 years. The decline is attributed to 
early and frequent rains along the south 
coast which contributed to the loss of guano 
production on Bird and St. Croix Islands. 
Considerable damage also was done in the 
Saldanha Bay area. 

South Africa’s guano islands, fringing the 
coast line from Port Elizabeth to South West 
Africa, are controlled and exploited by the 
Guano Island Administration, a branch of 
the Union's Department of Agriculture. 


Sopa-ASH MANUFACTURE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A large soda-ash plant will be erected near 
Douglas, Northern Cape Province, Union of 
South Africa. After 7 years, the firm (said 
to be a Johannesburg mining company) suc- 
ceeded in finding a source of brine at a salt 
lake which has a production of 50,000 short 
tons of salt annually and is 2 miles from the 
site of the factory. It is planned to produce 
300 short tons of soda ash daily; manufac- 
ture is scheduled to begin within 3 years. 

After the factory begins operations, it may 
be that imports of soda ash, formerly from 
Germany and Japan and more recently from 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
will be greatly reduced. The plant is ex- 
pected to be one of the largest enterprises in 
the Union, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION OF DYES INCREASED, U. K. 


Production of dyes in the United Kingdom 
increased to 46,000 long tons in 1948 from 
38,000 tons in 1947, the Dyestuff Controller 
reports, according to the British press. Out- 
put in 1938 was 20,000 tons. 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS RELEASED FROM 
CONTROL, U. K. 
The Board of Trade, United Kingdom, has 


announced in the British press that the 
Molasses Order, 1949, has released from con- 


trol, effective June 1, 1949, ethyl and butyl 
alcohols, acetic acid, and acetic anhydride. 
These products had been under control since 
September 1939, but they have now reverted 
to private trade. 


Coal and Coke 


PLAN To DEVELOP Rio TURBIO COAL FIELD, 
ARGENTINA 


The United States Bureau of Mines has 
reached an agreement with the Argentine 
Office of Solid Mineral Fuels concerning a 
future cooperative program to intensify the 
exploitation of the Rio Turbio coal field in 
southern Patagonia. The Bureau of Mines 
will send a mining engineer to act as tech- 
nical adviser to the Rio Turbio Coal Field 
Administration, and a vocational instructor 
to conduct classes in security and mining 
practice for engineers, foremen, and miners. 


SWEDEN DESIROUS OF PRICE REDUCTIONS 
ON IMPORTED COAL 


Sweden is marking time on coal imports 
pending an expected reduction of British and 
Polish coal prices. The Swedish fuel wood, 
coal, and petroleum situation permits Swe- 
den to procrastinate for a considerable pe- 
riod, and most informed quarters expect that 
Sweden can successfully hold out until sub- 
stantial price reductions are made. 


Construction 


BUILDING Costs Up, ARGENTINA 


Building costs in Buenos Aires have in- 
creased considerably over the 1938-39 levels, 
states an Argentine publication. A list of 
specific costs, in pesos (1 peso equaled $0.2681 
at the preferential rate on May 31, 1949) for 
labor and selected materials, as determined 
by an independent engineer’s survey, is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

High costs of building materials and labor 
have retarded private construction to a level 
that is not adequate to meet local demands. 


Construction Costs, Buenos Aires, 








Argentina 
| | l 
Item | 1939 1949 (Increase 
Pesos Pesos | Percent 
Daily wage, mason. ‘ 7.50 | 43.00 | 473 
Daily wage, peon__-_-_---_-- 3.50 | 27.50 | 686 
Bricks, per thousand - -__- 28.00 | 200.00 | 614 
Hydraulic lime, per ton 39.00 | 146.00 | 274 
Quicklime, per ton. - - 57.00 | 205.00 | 260 
Floor tile, per thousand 102. 00 | 400. 00 292 
Paving tile, per square meter 2.30 | 13.20 | 474 
Granite paving, per square | | 
meter - - ..-- ‘ ee ee) 19. 05 | 376 
Spanish type roof tiles, per | | 
thousand______._--. -| 165.00 | 800.00 385 
White wall tiles, per square | 
a idindddnaaniicnncennnel 5.20 | 31.00 | 496 
Corrugated iron sheets, per | 
kilogram _. z . 40 3. 30 725 
Concrete reinforcing bars, per 
kilogram - -_. i 29 1. 50 417 
Lead water pipe, per kilo- | 
eremi..... } 75 5. 30 | 606 


| :06| .36 482 


Asphalt block, per kilogram - : 


BuILDING ACTIVITY IN EL SALVADOR 


The building boom in El Salvador is con- 
tinuing. Every type of construction activity 
is seen in the capital city, San Salvador, 
and to a lesser degree throughout the rest 
of the country. 

No serious shortage of building materials 
has arisen, despite the fact that most of 
them have to be imported. However, the 
cost of material has continued to be high. 
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definite construction schedules. 
5 years. 


about 43 percent of the whole project cost. 


United States firm. 





India’s Damodar Valley Project Is Big: Here Are Facts About 
Present Status 


Precise target dates for the erection of the various dams in connection with the 
Damodar Valley electrical project in India have not been determined, pending the 
selection of a group of consulting engineers which will review existing plans and propose 
The entire project is expected to be completed within 
It is thought that the Tilaiya and the Konar No. 1 will be the first dams to be 
undertaken. Considerable preliminary work has already been completed in preparation 
for the actual construction of both projects. 

The entire Valley project, when completed, will provide flood control in the region; 
400,000 kilowatts of combined hydroelectric and steam power; perennial irrigation of 
900,000 acres of fertile alluvial soil; water transport between the lower valley and the 
port of Calcutta; dependable year-round water supply for the coal fields, industries, 
and towns in the valley; and other subordinate benefits. 

Pending more detailed cost studies, to be prepared by the consulting engineers, the 
official estimate of the project’s cost is 55 crores of rupees (1 crore equals 10,000,000 
rupees; 1 rupee equals $0.30 (approximately), United States currency). 
Reservoirs and dams, 28.2 crores; diversion weir, headworks, and irrigation and drainage 
canal, 5.0 crores; power installations, 14.7 crores; and contingencies, 7.1 crores. 

The estimated dollar requirements for the dams and hydroelectric projects have been 
calculated at $51,000,000, divided as follows: Plants and equipment for the hydroelectric 
stations, $18,000,000; construction equipment, $10,000,000; consulting engineers’ service, 
including fees, $8,000,000; and contractors’ services, including fees, $15,000,000. 

In addition, dollar obligations incurred for orders placed in the United States for plant, 
equipment, accessories, miscellaneous equipment and services for the Bokaro Steam 
Power Station amount to $18,600,000; and for material for transmission lines ordered 
or to be ordered from the United States and Canada, $3,625,148. 

The total dollar requirements are estimated at approximately $73,000,000 


The major contract in connection with the project was awarded early this year to a 


This is divided: 


representing 








Statistics on projects completed fairly re- 
cently are available only for San Salvador 
and are as follows: Private homes, 273; com- 
mercial buildings, 39; annexes to commer- 
cial buildings, 86; schools, 5; apartment 
houses, 5; and low-cost housing units built 
by the Government, 140. 

Construction was begun late in 1948 on 
a 1,708-foot suspension bridge over the 
Lempa River at the crossing between Zaca- 
tecoluca and Usulutan. Estimated cost of 
the project, which has been undertaken by 
a United States firm, is $1,777,500. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed in December 
1949. 


New CEMENT PLANT, INDIA 


One-fifth of the cement requirements of 
United Provinces, India, are to come from 
a new plant to be constructed at Roberts- 
ganj, near Mirzapur, the India press states. 
The plant will produce 700 tons of cement 
per day. 


APARTMENT-BUILDING PROGRAM, TRIESTE 


A total of 886 apartments are to be con- 
structed in the Free Territory of Trieste, ac- 
cording to an approved program. It is 
expected that 326 will be completed by the 


end of 1949. Under the 1948 program, 631 
apartments recently were opened for 
occupancy. 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


A number of large tools, including one 
vertical boring mill, one planer, and one 
horizontal boring mill were received early 
in May at the main plant of Austria’s largest 
electrical firm located in Weiz, Styria. The 
purchase of these tools was financed by an 
Export-Import Bank [of Washington] credit. 
Installation of the equipment was scheduled 
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for completion in approximately 6 weeks 
The tools will be used in the manufacture 
of heavy electrical machinery, primarily for 
Austrian power projects. 

The last of the three generating units at 
the Lavamuend Power Station in Carinthia 
was placed in operation about May 1, thus 
equipping the station to produce 138,000,000 
kw.-hr. annually, under normal operating 
conditions. 

A fire at the Kaprun Power Station de- 
stroyed or damaged at least 1,000,000 schill- 
ings’ worth of badly needed construction 
equipment (10 schillings=$1 U. S 
Currency.) 


Gas TURBINE TO RELIEVE ELECTRIC-POWER 
SHORTAGE, PERU 


The putting into operation of a new gas 
turbine rated at 10,000 kilowatts in the Lima 
area of Peru is expected to provide relief for 
overloaded electrical producing facilities. 
Consumption of electricity in the Lima area 
has been increasing steadily in the past few 
years. In February, the power company 
which controls all public electricity in the 
area announced that it could make no fur- 
ther new electric connections because its 
generating equipment operating above rated 
capacity was inadequate even to service exist- 
ing installations. The inability to obtain 
electric service for new buildings was begin- 
ning to tie up substantial amounts of in- 
vested capital (at present very short in this 
field), and threatened to curtail construc- 
tion, with consequent unemployment in the 
building trades. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF POWER 
LINE, NEw CALEDONIA 


A nickel-producing company in New Cale- 
donia expects to build a new dam to bolster 
the capacity of the Yate hydroelectric plant 
which, for want of a better flow of water, 
cannot operate at full capacity during certain 
periods of the year. 

The power line from this plant covers a 
distance of 34 miles and links Yate with 


Noumea. 


The wire used was purchased in 
the United States and is supported by 166 
pylons supplied by Australia. 

At the Noumea end, the transformers now 
installed are as follows: three of 1,667 kv.-a,, 
52,000/3,000 volts each, for driving power; 
two of 6,250 kv.-a., 52,000/5,500 volts, for 
operating electric furnaces. A third trans. 
former of the latter type will be installed in 
the near future at the Noumea end. 

There are two transformers at the Yate 
end of the line, each having the following 
characteristics: 6,250 kv.-a. at 5,500/52,000 
volts. A third transformer of the same type 
is still to be installed at that end upon its 
arrival from the United States at an early 
date. This power line was tested thoroughly 
in January and was placed in provisional 
service during March 1949. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


DECREASED COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, LIBERIA 


Coffee, at one time the principal cash ex- 
port crop of Liberia, no longer occupies that 
position. Although some efforts have been 
made within the past 2 years to regain mar- 
kets through quality-improvement pro- 
grams, exports continued to fall off whereas 
rapid gains are being made in such other 
export crops as rubber, palm oil, palm ker- 
nels, piassava, kola, and cacao. The slump 
is attributed to heavy competition brought 
on by good prices paid to farmers for the 
above-mentioned crops 

The 1948 production fell short of the an- 
ticipated yield. The 1948 exports amounted 
to 89,600 pounds, valued at $6,670, as com- 
pared with 367,220 pounds in 1947 valued at 
$27,476. The United Kingdom took 209,614 
pounds of coffee in 1947 and none in 1948; 
the United States bought 24,136 pounds in 
1947 and none in 1948. The Netherlands 
was the foremost customer in 1948, taking 
44,800 pounds. 


EXPORTS OF CACAO FROM LIBERIA 
INCREASING 


Liberia’s 1948-49 cacao crop is estimated 
at 1,000,000 pounds (6,250 bags of 160 pounds 
each) as compared with 403,200 pounds 
(2,520 bags) in 1947-48. 

During the first half of 1948 a total of 
806,400 pounds of cacao beans valued at 
$90,406 was exported from Liberia, compared 
with 403,200 pounds valued at $23,254 in 
the corresponding period of 1947. The Neth- 
erlands was the leading cacao buyer in the 
first half of 1948, taking 616,000 pounds, 
valued at $60,198; the United States received 
156,800 pounds, valued at $24,637. Ship- 
ments also went to the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, British West Africa, and _ other 
countries 

Prices for cacao were unusually good 
throughout 1948, averaging 10 cents a pound 
at the plantations and more than 12 cents 
along the coast. This factor, together with 
increased emphasis placed on new plantings 
by the United States Economic Mission, re- 
sulted in the planting of about 3,000 acres. 


Fruits 


RASPBERRY PRODUCTION IN 1949, SCOTLAND 


Raspberry growers in the north of Scotland 
expect this season to be profitable. Fruit 
merchants have been in the market, and & 
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representative from a well-known coopera- 
tive association has signed contracts to buy 
whole crops for 5 years ahead at £135 ($540) 
per ton. 

The total likely to be delivered this year 
under existing contracts is 2,000 tons, valued 
at £270,000 ($1,080,000). 

A new fruit-growing project for home and 
oversea markets was recently launched with 
the establishment of the Northern Fruit 
Growers Association. This organization was 
formed following a conference of Scottish 
nurserymen, farmers, and potential growers, 
from an area which carries 3,500 holdings 
and which is believed to be a belt for virus- 
free fruit production. 

The horticultural section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Scotland, is inter- 
ested in the project. It has warned members 
of the Association that it is essential that 
they not spoil the district at the start by 
planting poor varieties of raspberries, straw- 
berries, and black currants. If quality stocks 
are produced and a high reputation estab- 
lished, foreign growers will be encouraged to 
place orders for stocks, with great benefit 
to the export trade. 


Grain and Products 


BELGIAN WHEAT AND FLouR SITUATION 


Belgian stocks of wheat and flour as of May 
21, 1949, were at the very low point of 110,000 
metric tons, in terms of wheat, or only about 
a 40-day supply. On June 2, 1949, the Dutch 
Minister of Agriculture announced that the 
Netherlands was lending Belgium about 14,- 
000 metric tons of wheat until after the next 
harvest 

Belgian flour consumption during the first 
5 months of 1949 averaged 15,000 metric tons 
weekly, compared with 14,195 and 14,664 tons 
weekly in 1948 and 1938, respectively. Be- 
cause of the 79.2 percent extraction rate, the 
Belgian consumption in terms of wheat is 
not as large as before the war, despite the 
increased use of flour. 

It has been announced that the price to 
producers for 1949 wheat will be $2.67 per 
bushel. A license tax would be imposed on 
imported wheat, and the proceeds would be 
used to pay a subsidy to domestic producers 
of wheat and spelt delivered to the mills. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


India’s 1948-49 rice crop amounted to 18,- 
863,000 long tons (cleaned basis), from 60,- 
480,000 acres, as officially reported, compared 
with 19,584,000 tons, from 60,818,000 acres, 
in 1947-48. The acreage was practically un- 
changed, but the average yield per acre was 
only 699 pounds compared with 721 pounds 
in 1947-48. 

Much research work has been done to de- 
velop improved strains of rice for various 
growing areas, but more research is needed 
and much more needs to be done to get the 
improved strains into general use. In 1938— 
39 only about 6 percent of the acreage was 
planted to improved varieties. The prin- 
cipal needs, however, are believed to be to 
obtain more irrigation water and to improve 
soil fertility 

In prewar years, undivided India imported 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons of rice, but after 
the Japanese invaded southeastern Asia im- 
ports were negligible. Since the war, im- 
ported rice has continued in short supply. 
However, in 1947 imports totaled 501,000 tons, 
and in 1948, the year after the partition of 
India, imports into the Indian Union totaled 
875,000 tons. In the first 20 weeks of 1949 
imports were 439,000 tons. 

Burma has continued to be the principal 
supplier, but after the middle of 1948, when 
civil disturbances in Burma became serious, 
Siam supplied almost as much as Burma. 
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India’s Cashew-Nut Output Far Below Normal 


The Indian 1949 cashew crop (unshelled nuts) is estimated at 25,000 long 
tons—about 46.7 percent below normal. The normal Indian cashew crop 
is estimated at 46,875 long tons, South India accounting for 35,625 tons and 
Bombay, including Portuguese India, for 11,250 tons. 

Prices of unshelled raw cashew nuts in South India increased each month 
in the January—April period of 1949—price per long ton in February being 
400 rupees ($120) and in April 450 rupees ($135). Prices of unshelled 
raw nuts at Bombay in May 1949 ranged between 450 and 475 rupees ($135 
and $142.50) per ton as compared with 400 rupees ($120) per ton in July 
1948. Here also, the rise in prices is attributed to the short crop expected 
this season. 

Since the stock position of cashew-nut kernels in South India was not quite 
favorable at the beginning of the season (February-March to May—June) 
prices improved in January 1949, and business, it is reported, was done in 
January and February at $0.48 (United States currency) per pound, c. & f., 
New York, for standard wholes. Toward the latter half of February, accord- 
ing to the South Indian cashew trade, United States buyers had covered a 
good proportion of their requirements for the first half year, and prices took 
a downward trend. Some business was done at this time, up to June, at 
$0.46 per pound for standard wholes and $0.21 per pound for pieces. Current 
prices are about $0.45-$0.46 per pound for standard wholes and $0.21—$0.22 
per pound for pieces, c. & f., New York. 

Exports of cashew kernels from South India in the first 3 months of 1949 
amounted to 2,793 long tons, valued at 6,938,480 rupees ($2,081,544) and 
from Bombay in the same period to 106 long tons, valued at 317,046 rupees 
($95,114), or a total of 2,899 long tons, valued at 7,255,526 rupees ($2,176,- 





658) from Indian ports. Of the 2,793 long tons exported from South India, 
the United States purchased 2,696 tons, and, of the 106 tons exported from 
Bombay, 12 tons were sent to the United States. 








Minor suppliers in 1948 were Pakistan, Egypt, 
and Brazil, but during 1949 no rice has ar- 
rived either from Pakistan or Brazil. Occa- 
sional shipments have arrived from French 
Indochina and Ecuador. 

India hoped to import 500,000 tons of rice 
during January-June 1949 and 200,000, or 
possibly 250,000 tons, during the second half 
of the year. Fulfillment of this plan is un- 
certain because of disturbances in the prin- 
cipal rice-supplying countries east of the 
Bay of Bengal. In any event, although total 
food-grain imports in 1949 will be between 
3,600,000 and 4,000,000 tons, compared with 
2,800,000 tons in 1948, rice is not expected to 
be imported in as large volume as it was in 
1948. 


General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASED, 
ARGENTINA 


During April 1949, Argentina’s cement 
plants produced 2,422,840 50-kilogram bags 
of cement and shipped 2,449,700 bags. Stocks 
of cement and clinker on hand at the end 
of the month totaled 1,830,220 bags. 

In the period January 1 through April 30, 
1949, 9,652,060 bags were produced. This 
was 19 percent more than the 7,843,720 bags 
produced in the corresponding period last 
year. 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED BUILDING 
MATERIALS, CANADA 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that in the first 4 months of 1949 Canada’s 
production of asphalt floor tile was 4,716,735 
square feet, or approximately 31 percent less 
than the 6,893,729 square feet produced in 
the first 4 months of 1948. 


In the first 4 months of 1949 Canada pro- 
duced 73,718,258 square feet of gypsum wall- 
board; 58,053,249 square feet of gypsum lath; 
745,072 square feet of gypsum sheathing; 
31,547 square feet of gypsum block and tile; 
and 55,439 tons of gypsum plasters. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASING IN QUEBEC 
PROVINCE, CANADA 


The Department of Mines, Province of 
Quebec, reports cement production in that 
Province for the period January 1 through 
April 30, 1949, at 2,052,096 barrels. This is an 
increase of 20 percent over the 1,646,666 bar- 
rels produced in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


HANDICRAFT EXPORTS, DENMARK 


Exports of Danish handicraft articles to the 
United States, by value, declined in 1948 
to $518,000 as compared with $572,500 in the 
preceding year. A decrease was shown in all 
groups of products, with the exception of 
table porcelain, exports of which increased 
from $40,500 in 1947 to $98,000 in 1948. The 
decrease in exportation of table silverware 
from $259,800 to $208,800 proved especially 
disappointing, inasmuch as this has been 
the major handicraft export to the United 
States for many years. 

Although the United States demand for the 
well-known Danish table porcelain continues 
strong, and the two leading manufacturers 
report orders which will absorb all their 
major lines for the next 2 years, it is reported 
that high prices of faience and other ceramics 
prevents competition with the ceramics from 
other countries in the United States market. 

Textile-fabric exports consisted mainly of 
printed rayon drapery goods, but also in- 
cluded small quantities of woolen carpeting 
and upholstery materials, embroideries and 
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canvas patterns for needlework, as well as a 
small amount of hand-blocked linen fabric 
in which there appears to be a growing in- 
terest. Fabric exports totaled $158,000 in 
1948 compared with $250,000 in 1947. 

Hand-blocked wallpaper was not included 
in 1948 exports, but small quantities of paper 
lampshades, napkins, decorated cards, and 
similar specialties were exported. 

The hand-made furniture exports con- 
sisted primarily of authentic antiques rather 
than modern crafts, and was negligible in 
amount although slightly in excess of the 
preceding year’s exports. 

Although most Danish handicraft produc- 
ers apparently feel that high import duties 
constitute the dominant factor in their fail- 
ure to compete in the United States market, 
some are recognizing that prices must be re- 
duced by more efficient production methods 
and closer calculations. 


IMPORTS OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
ENCOURAGED, PARAGUAY 


As a partial solution of the housing short- 
age in Paraguay, the importation of prefab- 
ricated houses is being promoted by a 50 
percent reduction in import duties. Since 
the Paraguayan tariff does not include a pre- 
fabricated-house classification, duties prob- 
ably will be levied on the basis of the mate- 
rials of which the house is composed. 


Iron and Steel 


TRON-ORE EXPORTS FROM SPANISH 
Morocco 


Exports of iron ore from Spanish Morocco 
in the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 
236,881 metric tons; in 1948 such exports 
amounted to 900,503 metric tons; in 1947, 
823,000 tons; and in 1946, 821,281 tons. 

From 1934 through 1939 exports of iron 
ore from Spanish Morocco amounted to 
more than 1,000,000 tons annually. The 
highest total was reached in 1937 when l,- 
424,735 tons were exported. During this pe- 
riod Germany was the principal purchaser, 
but since the war the United Kingdom has 
taken first place. Before the war Germany 
received iron ore from Spanish Morocco in 
quantities averaging 500,000 tons annually. 
World War II stopped German purchases and 
cut total iron-ore exports from 1,038,205 tons 
in 1939 to 390,508 tons in 1940. 

In 1946 and 1947 between 70 and 80 percent 
of Spanish Moroccan iron ore was shipped to 
the United Kingdom and the remainder went 
to Spain and the Netherlands. 

Of the total 1948 exports of 900,503 tons, 
449,757 tons were shipped to the United King- 
dom, 224,551 tons to the Netherlands, 152,- 
255 tons to Spain, 40,559 tons to Trieste, 
5,075 tons to Belgium, and 28,266 tons to the 
United States. In the first quarter of 1949 
128,481 tons of iron ore were shipped from 
Spanish Morocco to the United Kingdom, 
64,300 tons to Spain, 24,765 tons to the 
Netherlands, and 19,325 tons to Trieste. 

It has been estimated that at the current 
rate of production the deposits of iron ore in 
Spanish Morocco will not be exhausted for 
approximately 50 years. Most of the mining 
is from open-face mines, and the ore is 
sorted and graded as it leaves the crusher. 
It is then transported by railroad 30 kilo- 
meters to the port of Melilla where an effi- 
cient loading dock can fill ships at the rate 
of 1,500 metric tons per hour. 





Exports of saffron to the United States 
from northern Portugal (Oporto) in the first 
quarter of 1949 dropped to 138 pounds from 
1,613 pounds in the first 3 months of 1948. 
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United Kingdom Exporters of 
Industrial and _ Scientific 
Equipment Open Marketing 
Center in Toronto 


With the aim of increasing Brit- 
tish exports of industrial and scien- 
tific equipment to Canada, two 
leading groups of British manu- 
facturers have established a new 
sales organization with head- 
quarters in Toronto. The market- 
ing program, a change from the 
agency form of representation, 
consists of a permanent exhibit 
and service center for specialized 
engineering, scientific, and elec- 
tronic tools and equipment. The 
sponsoring groups are BESTEC 
and SCIEX—British Engineers 
Small Tools and Equipment Com- 
pany, and Scientific Exports (G. 
B.) Limited. Each is an associa- 
tion of principal manufacturers in 
its field and is open to member- 
ship. 

The new sales center was opened 
on May 30 by the Rt. Hon. Harold 
Wilson, President of the British 
Board of Trade, and coincided 
with the opening of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair in To- 
ronto. In his remarks inaugurat- 
ing the marketing program, Mr. 
Wilson referred to the fact that 
for a variety of reasons the Cana- 
dian market for industrial and 
scientific equipment had been dom- 
inated in recent years by United 
States suppliers. Canadian prod- 
ucts were valued at approximately 
$18,000,000 a year, and were sup- 
plemented by imports from the 
United States of about $6,000,000. 
The British share of the market has 
been less than $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. 











Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazil exported 1,493 metric tons of dry 
goatskins and kidskins in 1948. Of these, the 
United States received 1,484 tons, and the 
remainder went to Italy and Canada. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE IN POLAND 


Under the Polish leather-industry’s Three- 
Year Plan, 10,800,000 pairs of leather shoes 
were to be manufactured during the period 
1947-49, states a Polish publication. The 
nationalized footwear industry made 3,144,- 
000 pairs during 1947, 4,938,000 pairs in 1948, 
and 2,810,000 pairs in the period January 1 
to May 30, 1949, making a total of 10,892,000 
pairs. The industry also produced 7,689,000 
pairs of nonleather shoes from the beginning 
of 1947 through May 30, 1949. 





Lumber and 
Products 


ITALIAN TIMBER-PRODUCTION GOALS 
REDUCED 


The over-all goal for Italy’s timber pro- 
duction in the 1949-50 fiscal year has been 
set by the Italian Ministry of Agriculture at 
2,330,000 cubic meters, a reduction of nearly 
13 percent from the actual output of 2,668,000 
cubic meters in 1948-49. The Ministry has 
set a lower goal for the stated purpose of 
preventing heavy depletion of the country’s 
limited forest resources. The largest de- 
creases are to be in production of railway 
ties and of hardwood and softwood lumber. 


LUMBER DEMAND AND IMPORTS, JAPAN 


The demand in Japan for lumber for re- 
construction purposes is heavy and is ex- 
pected to remain so during 1949. Lumber 
stocks were reduced about 50 percent during 
the course of 1948; they tallied 154,000,000 
board feet at the end of March 1949, which 
is equivalent to somewhat less than 2 weeks’ 
output at the prevailing rate. Further re- 
duction of inventories is anticipated. 

Imports of Douglas-fir lumber were re- 
sumed in 1948, although on a relatively small 
scale as compared with prewar years. The 
total for 1948 was 2,900,000 board feet; it is 
planned to increase the footage to 5,000,000 
in 1949 and to 7,500,000 in 1950. Plans also 
provide for increased imports of teak and 
mahogany lumber, tropical hardwood logs 
for plywood manufacture, and incense cedar 
for making pencils. 


Machinery, 
Agricultu ral 


HUNGARY WILL SET Up TRACTOR STATIONS 


Hungary has planned to set up a total of 
67 Government tractor stations between 
March and December of this year. In the 
first 2 Plan years of the 3-Year Plan a total 
of 101 Government tractor stations were 
installed. During all of 1949 a total of 77 
tractor stations are to be established at a 
cost of 251,000,000 forints. (1 forint=—US 
$0.085) : 

The Government has established county 
agricultural directorates, under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
for the administration of affairs connected 
with mechanization and other phases of 
agriculture 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


The trade reported that 2,124 wheel trac- 
tors, 2,278 crawler tractors, and approximately 
150 garden tractors were on French Moroccan 
farms as of January 1, 1949. During 1948 
Morocco imported 123 track-type tractors and 
375 wheel tractors. 

The need for agricultural machinery can 
be realized by the accompanying tables which 
were included in a report presented by Presi- 
dent Dupre of the “Chambre Mixte d’Agri- 
culture, de Commerce et d’Industrie de Ma- 
zagan” at the January 1949 session of the 
Government Council. 

Members of the agricultural equipment 
trade stated that the cost of farm labor has 
increased 40 to 50 percent over prewar rates. 
They also said that the cost of a large farm 
tractor has risen approximately 121, percent 
when purchase is made at the legal rate of 
exchange of 264 francs to US$1. 
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On the other hand they stated that prices 
of farm products have increased on a general 
average of 10 to 15 percent over prewar prices. 
Because of this market condition, they re- 
ported, many farmers found it practical and 
economical to purchase tractors, but that 
the dollars which the Government had avail- 
able limited the amount of such imports. 

Most serious of all is the lack of spare 
parts for agricultural equipment already in 
use in Morocco. 


Moroccan Agricultural Requirements for 
1348-49 


Credits Credits 


Item requested granted 


in U. 8. | in U.S. 
dollars dollars 
FROM STERLING AREA 

Wheel tractors 1, 419, 400 190, 910 
Motor-driven cultivators 14, 000 10, 000 
Material for soil preparation 193, 200 70, 500 
Harvesting material 32, 500 7, 200 
Farm implements 32, 400 7, 000 
Miscellaneous machines and tools 50), 600 10, 000 
Motors and pumps for irrigation 147, 600 30, 000 
Spare parts for agricultural ma- 

chinery 50, 000 “ 
Spare parts for tractors 158,000 f 24, 000 

FROM DOLLAR AREA 

Track-type tractors +, 000, 000 510, 000 
Wheel tractors 600, 000 278, 000 
Motor-driven cultivators 100, 000 10, 000 
Material for soil preparation 1, 850, 000 235, 000 
Harvesting material 1, 300, 000 492, 000 
Farm implements 10, 000 
Miscellaneous machines and tools 290, 000 55, 000 
Spare parts for agricultural ma 

chinery 1, 000, 000 550, 000 
Spare parts for tractors 1, 690, 000 930, 000 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MECHANIZATION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


There are 374 tractors in operation on 385 
cane-producing farms in South Africa, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the South 
African Sugar Association. The survey also 
revealed that mechanized farming is possible 
on a larger acreage of cane land than was 
previously believed possible. In the Prov- 
ince of Natal, it was determined that 73 
percent of the Zululand fields, 59 percent of 
North Coast fields, and 39 percent of South 
Coast fields are of a type favordble for 
mechanization. |The geographical distri- 
bution of cane growing in the three areas of 
the sugar belt are ordinarily known as “South 
Coast” (southwest of Durban), “North 
Coast” (northeast of Durban to Tugela 
River), and “Zululand” (northeast of Tugela 
River) .] 

The survey indicated that mechanization 
so far has made little impression on agricul- 
tural methods. It was shown that if mecha- 
nization is to succeed it will be necessary to 
produce standardized types of cane planters, 
cane loaders, and mechanically drawn cul- 
tivators, trash handlers, and other appli- 
ances. These machines must be built to 
withstand the most rugged conditions and 
to be operated by semiskilled labor. 

Track-type tractors are generally consid- 
ered the more practical, but wheel-type trac- 
tors are suitable for many operations on cane 
farms, the survey showed. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia imported machines and machin- 
ery (except dynamo electrical machinery) 
valued at A£3,074,962 in January 1949, of 
which A£2,163,448 was received from the 
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Motion-Picture Developments 
in Spain 


In March, April, and May 1949, mo- 
tion-picture receipts in Spain were re- 
ported to be down, particularly in the 
Provinces, although they were holding 
up fairly well in Madrid. Production 
was reported to be in the doldrums. 
Trade magazines noted that capital was 
scarce and that, in general, studio oper- 
ations were in a state of suspense. Pro- 
duction permits were granted for five 
feature films in February and four in 
March. Considerable publicity was 
given the firm of Valca in Burgos Prov- 
ince, which is said to be producing posi- 
tive rawstock film at the rate of about 
6,000,000 meters a year, or 20 to 25 per- 
cent of national requirements. 

In the first 20 weeks of 1949, estimated 
gross receipts of feature films released 
in first-run theaters in Madrid were 
about 3 percent ahead of 1948 receipts. 
This is probably due to the fact that 75 
features were released during this period, 
compared with 71 for the same period of 
1948. United States feature releases 
dropped from 45 to 42, and the percent- 
age of total receipts declined in propor- 
tion. Receipts from Spanish films were 
up about 50 percent over last year, re- 
flecting for the most part the success of 
“Locura de Amor’ released early in the 
year. Among other countries, Argentina 
and Italy were the only ones showing 
notable increases. 

Distributors in Barcelona and Valen- 
cia report that gross receipts in those 
two areas are, respectively, 30 percent 
and 50 percent behind 1948. These 
cities are particularly hard hit by the 
current recession, which is intensified by 
the drought and shortage of electricity. 
In many cases the number of perform- 
ances in theaters have been restricted. 











United Kingdom, A£726,686 from the United 
States, A£66,138 from Canada, and the re- 
mainder from other countries. 

Exports of such machinery from Australia 
in January were valued at A£270,870, with 
A£86,366 being exported to New Zealand, 
A£19,892 to India, A£8,806 to the United 
States, and the remainder to other countries. 
(1 Australian pound = US$3.2123.) 


DELIVERIES SLOW, BRITISH GUIANA 


Deliveries of machinery for sugar produc- 
tion in British Guiana continued slow during 
the first quarter of this year, although some 
equipment ordered several years ago is grad- 
ually filtering into the colony. 


BurRMA PLANS MILLS 


Orders for machinery for several paper mills 
to be constructed in Burma have not yet been 
placed. Plans for the mills have been pre- 
pared by the Government of Burma, and their 
construction will begin as soon as conditions 
warrant. Both pulp and paper are to be 
manufactured from bamboo. The mills will 
be located at Lanya and at Kalein in southern 
Tenasserim. 

A third mill will be built with local labor in 
the Arakan at Saingdin Falls, 60 miles north 
of the port of Akyab where there are exten- 
sive bamboo forests to the north of the falls. 
The mill is scheduled to have a daily output 
of from 45 to 50 tons of pulp, but, initially, 
only good-quality writing and printing paper 
will be produced. Production should be 
seven or eight times Burma’s present require- 


ments of these grades of paper, which will 
enable some exportation to other countries of 
Southeastern Asia. 

A survey is to be made to determine the 
feasibility of damming the river and con- 
structing a 10,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant to supply power to the mill. A firm of 
Australian consulting engineers may be re- 
tained to make a survey of the whole project. 


NEW CALEDONIA INTERESTED IN MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Because nickel-ore production in New Cal- 
edonia is kept down by lack of mining and 
loading machinery and facilities for trans- 
porting ore to the smelter, company officials 
have decided to step up their mining and 
loading processes by purchasing new equip- 
ment. Two engineers visited the United 
States in March to appraise equipment for 
the purpose. The smelter has a capacity of 
about 11,000 metric tons of matte per year 
but is actually processing only about a third 
of that amount. 

The company now has on order in the 
United States an electric furnace, which will 
be installed at Noumea. 


HUNGARIAN FACTORY MANUFACTURES 
RAILWAY CRANES 


The serial production of steam railway 
cranes will be started this year by the Gyor 
Factory in Hungary. It is claimed that this 
is the only factory in Central Europe manu- 
facturing such cranes. 


PRODUCTION OF SEWING MACHINES, JAPAN 


Production of industrial sewing machines 
in Japan amounted to 1,911 units in Febru- 
ary, compared with 1,676 units in January. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CUBAN MARKET, MARCH 1949 


During March an unusually large number 
of films from countries other than the United 
States were exhibited in Cuba. Of 33 releases 
in Habana theaters, only 17 were United 
States pictures. Seven were from Mexico, 
4 from Argentina, 2 from France, 2 from the 
United Kingdom, and 1 from Italy. The 
biggest box-office attraction in March was a 
United States film exhibited in the Warner 
and Fausto theaters. During a 2-week run 
in the former and 1 week in the latter, it 
grossed $18,439. ; 

Total box-office receipts for March 
amounted to $196,511 for the 33 releases, 
compared with 21 films with receipts of 
$187,839 in February. Of this amount, the 
17 United States films earned $136,312 or 69 
percent of the total, Mexican films $20,368, 
Argentine films $14,297, French films $13,489, 
British films $10,436, and the one Italian film 
$1,609. 

On March 10 a new modern theater, the 
Miramar, was opened in one of Habana’s bet- 
ter residential districts. It is air-conditioned 
and has a seating capacity of 912 persons. 


DEVELOPMENTS, EGYPT 


The ban on dubbing, which it was pre- 
dicted might be lifted, remains in effect in 
Egypt, and not more than three pictures can 
be dubbed annually. So far as it is possible 
to predict, there is now no likelihood that 
this ban will be raised in the near future. 

Production of the first Egyptian film in 
color, which was scheduled by the Studio 
Misr, has never materialized. It has been 
stated that for technical reasons Egypt is not 
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Bauxite in Surinam (Netherlands Guiana, South America). 


Great quantities go to the 


United States, and the movement promises to be facilitated by the new enterprise in 


Trinidad, B. W. L., outlined on this page. 


in a position to produce any films in color 
for an indefinite period. 

The financial difficulties that United States 
motion-picture companies are experiencing 
in Egypt, owing to the shortage of dollar 
exchange, remains unchanged. A _ recent 
meeting of the Supreme Committee for Ex- 
change Control decided that the entire 35 
percent of earnings of United States film 
companies for the period October 10, 1948, 
to April 2, 1949, amounting to 66,500 Egyptian 
pounds ($275,000) may be remitted in dol- 
lars. The dollar situation remains extremely 
difficult, however, and there is a serious 
question as to whether sufficient dollars will 
be available to enable the motion-picture 
companies to continue to make their monthly 
remittances of 35 percent of their royalties 
aS Was agreed under the arrangement con- 
cluded between the motion-picture repre- 
Sentatives and the Government on January 
27, 1948. 


PROJECTOR PRODUCTION, ITALY 


About 200 motion-picture projectors are 
being turned out each month by the Mi- 
crotecnica Organization in Turin, Italy. 
Manufacturers of 35-mm. and 16-mm. mo- 
tion-picture projectors, the firm operates in 
a group of three separate buildings covering 
a total area of approximately 20,000 square 
meters. The plant installation includes 
about 900 high-precision machine tools sup- 
plied by the United States, Switzerland, and 
Germany. At present some 800 persons are 
employed by the firm, which also manufac- 


tures precision and optical instruments for. 


air and maritime navigation, electric organs, 
and electro-mechanical appliances such as 
transformers and relays. 

Cost of production is considered satis- 
factory for the high quality of the products, 
allowing for an average profit of 10 percent 
on motion-picture projectors. Exports are 
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made to India, Brazil, Argentina, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, the Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, 
Austria, and Yugoslavia, the latter country 
showing an increasing demand for motion- 
picture projectors. About 30 percent of the 
production of projectors is exported 


NEW THEATER IN DELICIAS, MEXICO 


A modern air-conditioned motion-picture 
theater was recently opened in the city of 
Delicias, Mexico The theater was con- 
structed with private funds raised by the 


firm Espectaculos Delicias, S. A. It is calleq 
the “Cine-Lux” and is reported to have cost 
750,000 pesos (about $90,000). The theater 
has 1,000 lower house seats and 600 balcony 
seats and is equipped with United States 
projection and sound-reproduction equip. 
ment. 


Nonterrous Metals 


BURMESE TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPorTs 


Mineral output in Burma has fallen off 
since the first of the year as civil war spread 
over Lower Burma and arrested a gradual rise 
in tin production. Tin mining had been re- 
covering from the effects of the war, and in 
1948 production was reported at about 1,300 
long tons of tin in concentrates. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 110 long tons of tin 
in concentrates were produced monthly in 
Burma during the first quarter of 1949. In 
1940 Burma's production totaled 4,445 long 
tons. 

Burma exported 274 long tons of tin con. 
centrates to Penang and 64 tons of mixed tin 
and wolfram concentrates to the United 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 1949 (gross 
weight of concentrates) 


LEAD PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of lead concentrates in French 
Morocco totaled 38,082 metric tons in 1948, 
an increase of almost 35 percent over the 
preceding year. The increased output is at- 
tributed to imported mining machinery and 
the advantage of the world price of lead. 

The most important lead mine in French 
Morocco is located at the Bou-Becker, in the 
region of Oujda. This mine is exploited by 
the “Société des Mines de Zellidja”’ in which 
United States capital is invested In 1947 
the mine produced 11,000 tons of lead con- 
centrates (72 percent lead content), and it is 
predicted that by 1950 it will produce 1,500 
tons per month. The reserves are reported 
to be about 12,000,000 tons, containing ap- 
proximately 4.5 percent lead 

The smelter of Pennarroya-Zellijda pro- 
duces 400 tons per month of unrefined lead. 
Production will be increased to 1,000 tons 
this summer. A desilveration factory, which 
will permit the treatment of 1,000 tons of 
soft lead per year, will be ready for opera- 
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World’s Largest Bauxite Transfer Station in Trinidad, B. W. 1. 


The shipping of bauxite supplies from Surinam to the aluminum industry 
of the United States will be facilitated when the world’s largest bauxite trans- 
fer point, now under construction in Trinidad (British West Indies) is com- 
More than half of the bauxite consumed in the United 


In the first quarter of 1949, United States supplies from domestic and 
foreign sources totaled 904,711 long tons, of which 460,636 tons came from 
Other foreign suppliers were British Guiana, 26,497 long tons. 
United States production amounted to 302.577 


The transfer station which is being built at Carenage, a tiny fishing village 
west of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is located conveniently near Surinam’s 
The station will be equipped to unload 1,200 tons of bauxite 
ore per hour and to load 2,000 tons per hour. 
with a capacity of 5,000 tons, will be installed. 

The American Alcoa Steamship Co. is spending about $6,000,000 on the 
project, which is needed because the bauxite mines are up shallow rivers and 
It is expected that the transfer point will 
start operations within a few months. 


Fifteen steel tanks, each 
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tion at the end of 1949. After the installa- 
tion of the new desilveration plant, produc- 
tion of 30,000 tons per year is expected in 
1950. This production will assure a lower 
price than has been paid for the lead im- 
ported from Tunisia. It also will permit the 
annual exportation of 28,000 tons of soft 
lead in place of the ore, saving approximately 
25 percent in freight charges. 


LEAD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Mine production of recoverable lead in 
Canada totaled 31,243 short tons in the first 
quarter of 1949 compared with 36,510 tons 
produced in the first quarter of 1948. Re- 
fined lead production was 31,605 tons in the 
first quarter of 1949; it was 34,899 tons in the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Exports of lead in ore in the first quarter of 
1949 were 760 tons, compared with 873 tons 
in the first quarter of 1948. There was little 
change in the exports of lead in pigs. Ship- 
ments in the first quarter of 1949 were 24,060 
tons, compared with 24,486 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


TIN PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of tin ores in Spain totaled 173 
metric tons in the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with 114 tons produced in the com- 
parable period last year and 207 tons in the 
fourth quarter of 1948. Several tinplate 
plants in Spain reportedly were shut down 
because of an acute shortage in tin supplies. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


The current critical situation in the Span- 
ish lead industry was revealed by the 1948 
annual statement of the country’s second 
largest producer, which showed the worst 
deficit in 29 years of operations. The Span- 
ish lead mines, outstanding in Europe in the 
early part of the twentieth century, are not 
only being exhausted but are more expen- 
sive to operate as the machinery becomes 
obsolete and the mines deepen. The trade 
maintains, however, that higher prices would 
encourage development of new mines and 
promote production that would meet the 
annual home demand of 30,000 tons and pro- 
vide a larger exportable surplus. The Span- 
ish export price in May of 5,190 pesetas per 
ton was considerably above the international 
market price 

Lead output in the first quarter of 1949 
showed some gains over the corresponding 
period in 1948. Lead-ore production totaled 
10,041 metric tons, compared with 9,192 tons 
in the first quarter of 1948. Lead-metal out- 
put was more than double the production in 
the corresponding quarter of 1948, rising 
from 3,548 tons to 7,475 tons 

Exports of lead metal in the first 2 months 
of 1949 were only 4,870 tons, compared with 
11,513 tons in the corresponding months of 
1948. 


PRODUCTION OF CADMIUM AND ANTIMONY, 
MExIco 


Cadmium is one of Mexico's prime produc- 
ers Of foreign exchange. Although the ton- 
nage is comparatively small, Mexico produces 
a very large proportion of the total world 
output. Stimulated by rising prices, pro- 
duction of cadmium in 1948 increased about 
16 percent over the 1947 level. According to 
preliminary data, production totaled 905 
metric tons (metal content), compared with 
778 tons produced in 1947. Since cadmium 
is a byproduct of base metal treatment, 
particularly in zinc and lead-zine ores, the 
increased production may be a measure of 
the increased refinery operations at the Mex- 
ican Zinc Co.’s plant. A large part of the 
United States supply of cadmium from Mexico 
enters unreported as a minor-contained ele- 
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Site Selected for Australian Aluminum Industry 


On March 24, 1949, it was announced that Bell Bay, Tasmania, located near the 
mouth of the Tamar River, on the east bank, had been selected as the site for the 
aluminum industry of Australia. Both the reduction and the alumina plants will be 
located in Tasmania, presumably at the chosen site. Part of the equipment will consist 
of machinery turned over as reparations from Germany to Sweden and sold by Sweden 
to the Australian Aluminum Production Commission. 

An immense amount of work will have to be done to get the industry started. At 
present there are only two dwellings in Bell Bay. The first step will be construction of 
houses for employes. Some £A80,000 (1 Australian pound=US$3.2102) will have to be 
spent on the “North Esk regional water scheme” to bring water 50 miles to Bell Bay. 

Electric power will eventually be obtained from the “South Esk power scheme,” which 
should be finished in about 2 years. However, power can be drawn from the main grid 


The only practical method of reaching Bell Bay is by water, and lighters will have to be 
used. The existing wharf is inadequate, and a new one will need to be built. Neither 
rail nor additional road connections are currently contemplated. In view of the fore- 
going and other numerous difficulties, progress will be slow, and it may be years before 


Although England’s producer of primary aluminum has agreed to act as technical 
advisor and consultant to the Australian Aluminum Production Commission, the venture 
will be a joint enterprise between the State of Tasmania and the Commonwealth 


Studies of bauxite supplies in Tasmania have been prepared by the Commission and 
the Tasmanian Bureau of Mines. Tests were made at Ouse, St. Leonards, Myalla, and 
Swansea, and there have been general examinations of the deposits at Cressy, Campbell 
Town, and Rosevale. The Commission suspended its investigations after estimating 
the reserves of commercial-grade ore at not less than 1,000,000 long tons at Ouse and 
St. Leonards. The Bureau of Mines, however, continued its investigations and ascertained 
that the deposits in Tasmania are considerably larger than the Commission’s estimate 
indicated. Samples of bauxite tested from various localities vary from 37.5 percent 
available alumina and 1.3 percent reactive silica to 48 percent available alumina and 3.5 


Australian imports of raw and semifabricated aluminum in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, totaled 5,272 long tons, of which 90.7 percent originated in Canada, 7.8 
percent in the United Kingdom, and 1.4 percent in the United States. 








ment in zine concentrates. The total pro- 
duction of cadmium during 1948 was ex- 
ported, principally to the United States. 

Mexico’s output of antimony increased 7 
percent in 1948 over 1947, reportedly rising 
to 7,380 metric tons (metal content). This 
increase was largely due to the premium 
price prevailing and to increased activities 
of Mexican subsidiaries of the National Lead 
Co. Exports of antimony totaled 6,515 metric 
tons (metal content) during 1948. 


MANGANESE EXPoRTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa exported 318,- 
000 long tons of manganese ores in 1948, 
of which 56 percent, or 176,000 tons, were 
shipped to the United States. A tabulation 
of exports by country of destination for 1948, 
and a comparison with exports for the Janu- 
ary—May period, 1949, are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

The monthly average of manganese exports 
to the United States from the Union for 1948 
was less than 15,000 tons. For the January— 
May period, 1949, the monthly average was 
25,000 tons. If the present rate continues, 
exports from the Union to the United States 
for 1949 will be 300,000 tons, compared with 
176,000 tons in 1948. 

The Union Government, concerned with 
the depletion of dollar reserves, has taken 
positive steps to stimulate exports; manga- 
nese, as an important dollar earner, has re- 
ceived particular attention. 

Exports of manganese have been impeded 
by the shortage of ore-carrying freight cars. 
The United States Department of Commerce 
negotiated an agreement with the U. S. 
steel industry making steel available for the 
construction of cars. Wheel and axle sets 
for these cars have been licensed for export. 
These actions have helped to alleviate the 
shortage of ore transport facilities in the 


Union of South Africa and permitted a sub- 
stantial increase in the shipment, by rail, of 
manganese ores for export. 

Inadequate port and loading facilities at 
Durban have also served to retard shipments 
of manganese from the Union. As a result 
of the recent imposition of import controls 
by the Union Government, port congestion 
at Durban has been eliminated. Although 
these controls have reduced the number of 
United States arrivals at Durban, shipments 
of ores have not been delayed. All ships 
now sailing to the United States are able to 
take a full load of ore in contrast to the 
partially loaded holds prevailing before the 
action was taken. 

Resumption of the loading of manganese 
ores for export by Bluff Coaling Appliances 
has been an important factor in the sharp 
rise in exports. The plant had not been used 
for loading manganese since the early days of 
World War II. 


Vanganese-Ore Exports From the Union 
of South Africa 


[In long tons] 


Quantity 


Country of destination 
January- 
May 1949 


1948 


United States 176, 000 126, 856 
United Kingdom 60, 016 37, 492 
Belgium 37, 483 24, 981 
France 21, 809 13, 300 
Italy 10, 000 3, 000 
Netherlands 3, 775 15, 459 
Others 9, 200 12, 000 

Total 318, 283 233, 088 


SouRCE: 1948, Industrial Minerals, Issued by the Dept. 
of Mines, Pretoria, Union of South Africa; January-May, 
1949, Customs Reports, Union of South Africa. 
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LEAD AND ZINC, PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TUNISIA 


During the first quarter of 1949, Tunisia 
produced 5,616 metric tons of lead concen- 
trates, 5,651 tons of lead bullion, and 3,255 
tons of pig lead. Exports of pig lead totaled 
6,280 metric tons, of which 5,450 tons were 
shipped to France and the remainder to 
Algeria. 

Currently, much of the lead concentrates 
used in the production of lead base bullion 
and pig lead is imported from Morocco and 
Algeria. Of a total of 8,746 metric tons used 
by the Megrine smelter (the country’s largest 
smelter) during the first quarter of 1949, 
3,665 tons were imported from Morocco and 
671 from Algeria; the remainder originated 
in Tunisian mines. 

Lead concentrates are produced at Tunisian 
mines by both flotation and gravity methods. 
Several of the mining companies have re- 
quested ECA dollar allocations to use for re- 
placing existing gravity mills with flotation 
mills and for other equipment. In this con- 
nection, two mining-engineer consultants 
from the ECA Mission in Paris visited several 
of the mines to gather pertinent data con- 
cerning equipment, production, reserves, 
management, and so on. If the requests of 
the mining companies are granted, a substan- 
tial increase in the production of lead con- 
centrates is expected. 

A total of 1,623 metric tons of zinc con- 
centrates were produced in Tunisia during 
the first quarter of 1949 and 1,703 tons were 
exported, all to France. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexican graphite production in 1948 rose 
26 percent above the 1947 level, to slightly 
over 35,000 metric tons. Difficulties in regard 
to valuation for tax purposes, which threat- 
ened to drive the industry out of existence 
toward the close of the year, were success- 
fully ironed out. Mexican graphite is of 
considerable importance in supplying the 
United States market. The total production 
last year was exported to the United States. 


EMERY ORE AND MAGNESITE, GREECE 


There was a substantial increase in emery- 
ore production in Greece during 1948. The 
cutput was 12,000 metric tons, according to 
preliminary data, compared with 7,500 tons 
produced in 1947. Exports increased to 6,000 
tons in 1948, compared with 3,436 tons in 
1947. Bilateral trade agreements for in- 
creased exports of emery were concluded in 
1948 with France, Italy, Sweden, and the 
Bizonal Area of Germany. 

Magnesite production in Greece declined 
snarply last year, principally because of ban- 
dit activity in the mining areas and in- 
creased production costs. Only 12,168 tons 
(preliminary) of raw magnesite were pro- 
duced in 1948, compared with the 1947 out- 
put of 13,700 tons. The output of caustic 
calcined magnesite was 1,461 tons in 1948. 
Because of increased foreign demand, sub- 
stantial quantities of magnesite were ex- 
ported; 1948 shipments consisted of 10,666 
tons of raw magnesite and 1,336 tons of 
caustic calcined magnesite. 

A considerable volume of exports was made 
on a barter basis. Inasmuch as the price 
of most Greek products has become prohibi- 
tive on the world market because of high 
postwar costs and the low official rate which 
the exporter receives for his foreign exchange, 
very few sales of ores would be effected, were 
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it not for the possibility of exporting under 
the barter system. This system enables the 
Greek exporter to import and sell foreign 
commodities in Greece in lieu of receiving 
currency payment for his sales abroad. The 
profits realized from the sale of imported 
commodities enables the exporter to align 
his export quotations with those prevailing 
in the world market. By bartering domesti- 
cally produced products for foreign commod- 
ities, transactions are completed with coun- 
tries having closed economies and with which 
business on a hard-currency basis would 
otherwise be impracticable. 

In order to stimulate magnesite produc- 
tion, financial assistance has been given 
mining companies for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. In August 1948, loans totaling $185,- 
000 were made to two magnesite producing 
companies under the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece program. Another company 
received a loan of $81,615 from ECA funds in 
September 1948. 

Magnesite prospects near the airport of Sa- 
lonika have recently been reopened, and a 
production of 25-30 tons daily is reported. 
The production on Euboea and Mytilini con- 
tinues at a very low tonnage in consequence 
of bandit activity. New compressors and 
drilling equipment are reported to have ar- 
rived in Piraeus, but mine owners are hesi- 
tant about forwarding them to the mines, 
fearing their immediate destruction by ban- 
dits. 


Oils. Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING, 
TUNISIA 


The Tunisian Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates the 1949-50 olive-oil production (sea- 
son beginning in November) at 80,000 metric 
tons, provided that favorable growing con- 
ditions continue until the olive harvest. (1 
metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). If realized, 
such an output would be nearly double the 
42,000 tons obtained in the 1948-49 season, 
and the largest in 4 years. Allowing for do- 
mestic requirements of 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
the indicated exportable surplus from the 
approaching season’s production is 50,000 
tons. In addition, carry-over stocks are 
placed at 10,000 tons, resulting in a total es- 
timated exportable surplus of 60,000 tons in 
the 1949-50 crop year. 


SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF FATS AND OILS, 
SWEDEN 


With a considerable expansion of Sweden's 
1949 domestic oil-crop acreage and some in- 
crease in the production of butter and other 
fats, the fats and oil situation is expected 
to improve considerably in 1949 

The derationing of butter and margarine 
in April 1949 may result in a margarine pro- 
duction of 65,000 metric tons this year, com- 
pared with 49,185 tons in 1948. (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds). The availability of 
fats and oils for industrial purposes probably 
will also increase. Total availability of fats 
and oils, including butter, in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 216,800 tons, compared with 199,000 
tons in 1948 and 189,300 tons in 1938. Of 
these quantities about 75 percent are used for 
food purposes 

Because of the introduction of oil crops 
during the war years, the output of fats and 
oils on the basis of domestically produced 
seed has increased substantially in recent 
years. With a large increase in the acreage 
devoted to oil crops in 1949, the 1949-50 
availability of domestic fats and oils is likely 


to increase almost 60 percent above the pre. 
war (1938) level. 

In addition to the domestic production of 
vegetable fats, about 8,000 tons of tall oj} 
were produced in 1947 and approximately 
9,000 tons in 1948. Prewar production of tal] 
oil was insignificant. The tall oil has been 
used principally for the manufacture of 
soap and washing powder. 

The relatively strong increase in the do- 
mestic production of fats and oils has been 
more than offset by a decline in imports, 
Including the oil content of imported seed, 
net imports of unmanufactured fats and oils 
in 1948 amounted to 45,400 tons, compared 
with 121,600 tons in 1938. These figures do 
not include foreign trade in butter, of which 
28,600 tons were exported in 1938. Foreign 
trade in margarine also is excluded. Imports 
and exports of both butter and margarine 
have been small in recent years. 

The 1948 consumption of butter, marga- 
rine, and other edible fats and oils amounted 
to 147,800 tons, compared with 134,200 tons 
in 1938. Estimated consumption in 1949 is 
158,000 tons, 18 percent higher than the pre- 
war figure. 


Paints and Pig- 
ments 


IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of lithopone, titanium dil- 
oxide, and other pigment materials in 1948 
totaled 2,300 metric tons, valued at $528,250, 
the Ministry of Finance reports. The United 
States supplied 1,603 tons 


DEVELOPMENTS, CEYLON 


Immediate exploitation of the rich ilmenite 
sands at Pulmoddai, Tricomallee district, 
Ceylon, will be recommended to the Gov- 
ernment by the Minister of Industries, says 
a foreign chemical journal. The deposits are 
reported to be richer than those discovered 
in Travancore, India. Consideration also will 
be given to the possible development of a 
titanium-pigment industry in Ceylon, it is 
stated. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Republic of the Philippines imported 
pigments, paints, and varnishes valued at 
$4,550,000 in 1948, reports the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. It was the principal 
country of destination for United States ex- 
ports of these products in that year. 


SCOTLAND Has NEW PIGMENT FACTORY 


A new plant to manufacture pigments be- 
gan operations at Paisley, Scotland, in May 
1949. It is a branch of a company in Glas- 
gow and expects to produce for export as well 
as for the domestic market. The raw ma- 
terials are principally coal-tar derivatives 
made in Scotland. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


At a conference of the National Paint Fed- 
eration, United Kingdom, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade stated that 
the Government planned to remove, as far as 
possible, restrictions on the paint trade, the 
British press reports. Decontrol has already 
been effected to a substantial degree, it was 
said 

The industry is dependent for one of its 
key commodities, linseed oil, on supplies 
from abroad, which are particularly hard to 
obtain because of balance-of-payment diffi- 
culties. Although stocks of this material are 
good and additional quantities are under 
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contract, the allocation to the paint indus- 
try cannot be increased at present, it was 
stated. 

The industry was urged to increase its ex- 
ports, particularly to hard-currency coun- 
tries. Exports in the first quarter of 1949 
approached an annual rate of £10,000,000. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION AND EXPorTs, 
SWEDEN 


Production of wood pulp in Sweden 
reached a postwar high of 2,925,635 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) in 1948, 
compared with 2,810,000 tons in 1947. Be- 
cause of declining export markets, production 
in 1949 is expected to decline in all grades 
except dissolving pulp. Estimates place total 
production in 1949 at about 2,770,000 tons. 
Production in 1948 (1947 data in parenthe- 
ses), by kinds of pulp, in metric tons follows: 
Dissolving, 334,610 (313,000); other bleached 
sulfite, 249,726 (245,000); unbleached sulfite, 
741,483 (742,000); bleached sulfate, 192,063 
(170,000); unbleached sulfate, 757,753 (715,- 
000); and mechanical, 650,000 (626,000). 

Exports of pulp in 1948 totaled 1,683,364 
tons (1,798,853 tons in 1947). Exports by 
kinds in 1948, with comparative 1947 exports 
shown in parentheses, in metric tons, were as 
follows: Wet mechanical, 185,439 (176,657) ; 
dry mechanical, 29,993 (47,195); bleached 
sulfite, including dissolving, 449,994 ~(445,- 
607); unbleached sulfite, 454,465 (530,571); 
bleached sulfate, 160,365 (136,701); and un- 
bleached sulfate 403,108 (462,122). 

Paper and board production reached 1,087,- 
342 tons in 1948, a 6 percent increase over 
the 1,027,813 tons produced in 1947. The 
principal increases were in newsprint and 
kraft paper. Production by kinds in 1948 
compared with 1947 (in parentheses) in met- 
ric tons follows: Newsprint, 296,951 (274,337) ; 
magazine paper, 27,754 (34,210); kraft paper, 
285,676 (258,966); sulfite paper, 130,502 (131,- 
566); greaseproof and glazed transparent, 
31,178 (28,861); fine paper, 102,426 (101,200); 
other paper, 44,896 (40,804); and boards of 
all kinds, 167,959 (157,869). 

Exports of paper in 1948 totaled 553,969 
tons, or 7 percent greater than the 517,400 
tons exported in 1947. Newsprint and sul- 
fate wrapping paper accounted for most of 
the increase, offsetting declines in some other 
types of paper. Exports by kinds in 1948 
were as follows in metric tons (1947 in paren- 
theses) : Newsprint, 176,883 (150,079); enam- 
eled paper, 1,387 (1,381); book paper, 21,730 
(21,899); coarse tissue papers, 18,015 (20,- 
712); sulfate wrapping paper 189,666 (169,- 
615); sulfite wrapping paper, 57,168 (65,208) ; 
other wrapping paper, 24,895 (24,370); grease- 
proof and glazed transparent, 22,618 (22,106) ; 
and other paper, 41,607 (42,030). 

Other exports included the following: 
Cellulose wadding, 70 tons in 1948 (142 tons 
in 1947); boards and vulcanized fibers, 32,878 
tons (34,414); and wallboard, 95,038 (75,535). 


NEWSPRINT, U. K. 


Newsprint production in the United King- 
dom in 1948 amounted to 298,000 long tons 
(1 long ton=2,240 pounds), compared with 
252,720 tons in 1947. Weekly production 
averaged 9,025 tons in January 1949, 9,055 
tons in February, and 8,869 tons in March. 
This compares with an average weekly pro- 
duction of 5,736 tons during 1948. 

Imports of newsprint in 1948 amounted to 
126,263 tons, compared with 122,485 tons in 
1947, Imports in the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to 41,848 tons, considerably more 
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than the 12,966 tons in the first quarter of 
1948. 

Exports of newsprint in 1948 were 19,833 
tons, compared with 2,887 tons in 1947. Ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1949 were 17,585 
tons, or more than 40 times the 384 tons 
exported in the corresponding quarter of 
1948. A considerable portion of this increase 
was due to special arrangements made with a 
publisher in the United States and with sev- 
eral in Australia, starting about June 1948. 
These firms provided their own pulpwood 
and necessary chemical pulp, purchased in 
Newfoundland (free of dollar cost to the 
United Kingdom) from a company affiliated 
with a United Kingdom newsprint producer, 
for manufacture into newsprint. The news- 
print was shipped from the United Kingdom 
to the firms in the United States and Aus- 
tralia. The present contracts involve the 
manufacture of many thousands of tons of 
newsprint in 1949, and, in the case of the 
Australian purchasers, will extend well into 
1950. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Pulp imports into Uruguay during the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 104 metric tons, a 
decline from the 505 tons imported in the 
preceding quarter, and a sharp drop from the 
3,987 tons imported during the first quarter 
of 1948. The decline was due principally to 
timing of orders and to adjustments in 
stocks on hand rather than to a fundamental 
decrease in needs or to inability to obtain 
necessary imports of raw materials. Sweden 
supplied about 73 percent of the imports, 
and the United States supplied the re- 
mainder. 

Imports of printing and industrial paper 
totaled 4,671 tons during the first quarter of 
1949, of which 4,092 tons were newsprint. 
Imports of processed papers amounted to 
193 tons. 

A small factory for the manufacture of 
cardboard was established in Nueva Helvecia, 
Department of Colonia, during the first 
quarter of 1949. The factory is reported to 
be using locally produced straw pulp as the 
base stock. 


Railway 
qui pment 


CANADIAN CITY REPLACES TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM 


A trolley-coach transportation system re- 
placing the outmoded streetcar lines employ- 
ing the 30-year-old “Birney” cars was inaugu- 
rated March 28 in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada. The change-over from streetcar trans- 
portation was first planned to be in effect by 
the autumn of 1948, but delays in the delivery 
of the new coaches prevented this and the 
old system was retained through the winter. 
The completely installed system will have 65 
coaches, each with a seating capacity of 44, 
compared with the 32 passengers carried by 
the streetcars being replaced. 

The coaches closely resemble those in use 
in many cities of the United States. They 
were manufactured by a Canadian subsidiary 
of a United States firm. Manufacturers’ 
spokesmen are credited with remarking that 
the tires and shock absorbers provided are 
heavier than customary to meet the severe 
street conditions that prevail, 


LOCOMOTIVE AND Car Repair, U. S. ZONE 
oF GERMANY 


The number of locomotives and cars re- 
paired in railway workshops in the United 
States Zone of Germany continued to fall 
during the first part of April. The main 


causes given were cancellation of contracts 
with private firms and reduction of workshop 
forces due to the straitened financial condi- 
tion of the Reichsbahn. 


PORTUGAL RECEIVES LOCOMOTIVES 
FROM U. S. 


Four United States-built locomotives of 50 
tons each were disembarked at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, on March 15 for delivery to Companhia 
dos Caminhos de Ferro Portugueses. These 
are the first of an order of 12, and they will be 


used for pulling mixed freight and passenger 
traffic. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, Costa RICA 


Thousands of acres of land in Costa Rica 
are suitable for rubber cultivation, but in- 
terest in rubber production has declined be- 
cause world prices are low, the return on the 
investment in plantings is comparatively 
slow, and labor in the potential producing 
area is scarce. 

Curtailment of launch service between the 
wild rubber-producing section in the San 
Juan River Basin and Port Limon during 
much of 1948 was a contributing cause in the 
declining production of wild rubber. 

The price on smoked crepe delivered in San 
Jose was quoted at the end of 1948 at $0.24 
(U. S. currency) per pound, which was the 
New York market price, plus $0.05. Wild 
rubber was selling at 1 colon per pound at 
the end of the year (approximately $0.1764, 
at the controlled rate). 

Production of plantation rubber in 1948 
was recorded as 58,359 pounds, compared with 
34,561 pounds in the preceding year. The 
gain was a result of an increase in producing 
acreage from 400 acres in 1947 to 971 acres 
in 1948. Production of wild rubber in 1948 
was estimated at 15,000 pounds. 

The two established experiment stations 
continued their experimental planting work 
throughout the year. 


EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


All grades of rubber exported from Indo- 
china totaled 2,387 metric tons in March 1949, 
compared with 2,448 tons in March 1948; ex- 
ports in April were 2,273 tons, compared with 
2,511 tons in April 1948. These figures were 
furnished by the Indochinese Rubber Office; 
official customs statistics were not available. 


RUBBER-SHOE REQUIREMENTS, SWEDEN 


Rubber-soled shoes and shoes with compo- 
sition rubber soles were in great demand in 
Sweden in 1948. Although production in- 
creased and the supply was more abundant 
than in previous years, it was not sufficient 
to meet requirements. Comparatively small 
quantities of footwear were imported in 1948 
because of Sweden's foreign-exchange short- 
ages. According to preliminary figures, im- 
ports of rubber shoes in 1948 amounted to 
501 metric tons and of rubber-soled canvas 
shoes, 129 metric tons. Imports in 1947 were 
834 tons of rubber shoes and 258 tons of 
canvas shoes with rubber soles. Export fig- 
ures showed 213 tons of rubber shoes and 21 
tons of canvas shoes with rubber soles in 
1948, against 173 tons of rubber shoes and 13 
tons of rubber-soled canvas shoes in 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYA 


Rubber is the most important individual 
commodity produced in Malaya and the gen- 
eral trend of economics in the country usu- 
ally follows that of rubber. Rubber produc- 
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Cargo vessel coming into the port of Mobile, Ala. 


tion in the Federation reached an all-time 
record in 1948 of 696,978 tons, of which 
402,907 tons were produced by estates of over 
100 acres, and 294,071 tons were estimated 
to have been produced by small holders. 
Although this production is the highest ever 
recorded, it is believed that it may have been 
exceeded in 1941, the year of “all-out” pro- 
duction, for which statistics are not available. 
In spite of dangers and difficulties that might 
have caused the complete collapse of organ- 
ized production, the industry was able to 
show an increase of 51,749 tons in 1948 over 
the output in 1947. 

Of the total 1948 exports of rubber from 
Malaya, consisting of 979,172 tons, the United 
States was the leading purchaser, receiving 
371,391 tons; the United Kingdom was next, 
with 173,169 tons; and the U. S. S. R. was 
third, with 103,393 tons. Malayan rubber 
shipments to the U. S. S. R. increased from 
30,197 tons in 1947 to 103,393 tons in 1948, 
and in the opinion of the trade, shipments 
to that country in 1949 will equal, if not 
exceed, those of 1948. 

The consensus among the majority of 
reliable business sources is that the prospects 
for 1949 appear to be as good as they were 
for last year and that the rubber industry can 
expect good trading throughout the year, 
that the general demand will about balance 
production, and that stock-pile buying will 
offset any undue setback. 


IMPORTS INCREASE, TURKEY 


Imports of rubber and rubber products into 
Turkey totaled 6,453 metric tons in 1948, or 
about four times the average 1935-39 imports 
of 1,615 tons. Imports have been gradually 
- increasing since the war; in 1946 they 
totaled 2,714 tons and in 1947, they were 
4,984 tons. 

Although Turkish tariff classifications on 
which official statistics are based were 
changed during the war years so that statis- 
tics by classes are not directly comparable 
with those prior to the war, the increases 
appear to have been accentuated in raw ma- 
terials and tires and tubes; general and 
normal gains are shown in imports of many 
products. 
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Shipbuilding 


FRENCH Morocco’s FISHING FLEET 


The fishing fleet in French Morocco con- 
sists of 1,440 boats, including 1,140 trawlers 
for line fishing, 216 sardine-fishing boats, 53 
trawlers for net fishing, and 31 sardine 
trawlers. 

Before the war there were only 5 ships 
flying the Shereefian flag. Today there are 
23, of which 12 are cargo ships, 10 transport 
wine and alcohol, and 1 is a tanker. 


INDIA PLANS SHIPBUILDING YARD 


Three French shipbuilding experts are re- 
ported to have arrived in Bombay, India, 
about the middle of May to advise the Indian 
Government regarding the construction of 
a projected shipbuilding yard at Trombay, 
near Bombay, according to the Indian press. 
They were expected to inspect the site of 
the yard with the Chief Engineer of the 
Bombay Port Trust, who has the respon- 
sibility for drawing up the construction 
plans. 


MINING COMPANY SEEKS TO SPEED ORE 
SHIPMENTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


A New Caledonia company mining and 
smelting nickel hopes to obtain a vessel of 
the Liberty type to speed ore shipments. At 
present loading facilities are such that it 
takes 3 full days of 18 hours each to load 
4,200 tons of ore aboard ship, whereas un- 
loading at the Noumea plant takes less than 
24 hours for the same amount of ore. The 
total turn-around time for the one ship now 
hauling the ore, including the time it takes 
to make the 260-mile round trip, is 6 days 
minimum. 


SuHIps ADDED TO PORTUGUESE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Three new ships were received by Portugal 
during March in further fulfillment of the 
program for renovation of the Portuguese 
merchant marine. They are the Ambrizete 
of 9,100 tons, equipped with refrigeration 





compartments; the Gorgulho of 1,200 tons, 
designed for fruit cargo; and the Belas of 
7,500 tons. All three were built in the Uniteq 
Kingdom. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Italian domestic sales of. textiles and of 
fiber products has been low in recent weeks, 
particularly cotton items. Export sales dur. 
ing the first 4 months of 1949 also declineg 
in comparison with the like period of 1948, 
with the exception of synthetic fiber fabrics, 
cotton yarns, and cotton fabrics. The de.- 
cline in exports has been attributed partially 
to the gradual satisfaction of demand in for. 
eign markets since the end of the war, in- 
creased competition, and high prices. 

Activity in the cotton-textile weaving 
mills has been sharply reduced recently and 
some mills may soon be closed because of 
the diminishing demand. Textile produc. 
tion in January 1949 (in tons) was as fol- 
lows: Synthetic fibers—4,327 of rayon, 2,159 
of staple, and 389 of waste; silk—100 of reel. 
ing, 614 of twisting, and 924 of silk fabric; 
flax—70 of pure yarn, and 61 of pure fabric; 
hemp—1,581 of pure yarn, 439 of rope, and 
460 of fabric; and jute—2,342 of all yarns 
and 2,185 of all fabrics. 


Cotton and Products 


IMPORTS AND EXporTs, MEXICO 


Mexican imports of cotton in 1948 
amounted to 330 metric tons; of wool, 512 
tons (actual weight); and of wool tops, 935 
tons. Of these amounts, the United States 
furnished 266 tons, 90 tons, and 138 tons, 
respectively. 

Exports of textile fibers and manufactures 
in 1948, in metric tons, were as follows (with 
the United States share in parentheses): 
Cotton, ginned, 48,836 (48,790); cotton lint- 
ers, 9,659 (9,654); mill waste, 40 (40); hene- 
quen cordage, 33,291 (4,739); henequen felt 
and fabrics, 136 (136); raw ixtle fiber (le- 
chuguilla, maguey, and mescal), 6,341 
(4,330); ixtle fiber (palma), 3,070 (3,045), 
and other, 859 (859); cut and prepared ixtle, 
4,358 (2,395); ixtle cordage, 31 (31); felt and 
fabrics, 361 (361); bags and manufactures 
of ixtle, 9 (9); ixtle rope, 1,100 (1,099); wool 
fleece and tops, 86 (86); and short and waste 
wool, 70 (21). 


CONSUMPTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BELGIUM 


Consumption of raw cotton by Belgian 
spinning mills has been consistently lower 
during the period August 1948 through April 
1949 than during the year ending July 31, 
1948. The position of the cotton industry 
in 1948 (with figures for 1947 in parentheses) 
was as follows: Production of cotton yarn, 
B8,300 (94,000) metric tons; exports of cot- 
ton yarn, 11,370 (8,700) tons; exports of cot- 
ton goods, 20,633 (22,281) tons; imports of 
cotton yarn, 2,550 (2,872) tons; and imports 
f cotton goods, 2,436 (3,428) tons 

Imports of raw cotton in January-April 
1949 totaled 29,725 metric tons, of which the 
United States supplied 17,790 tons. The re- 
mainder came from the Congo, Brazil, India, 
Peru, Egypt, and other countries 

Exports of cotton wastes in January-April 
1949 totaled 1,641 metric tons; of cotton yarn, 
5,429 tons; and of cotton fabric, cloth, and 
rugs, 6,654 tons. 
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Better Packing for U. S. Ex- 
ports Would Save Vast Sums 


Estimated losses of United States ex- 
ports due to inadequate or improper 
packing of goods for foreign shipment 
may total as much as a billion dollars 
annually, the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
reports. 

Many U. S. industries are losing busi- 
ness abroad because their goods, al- 
though superior in quality, are arriving 
at foreign destinations in poor condition, 
according to a new report in OIT’s 
“World Trade in Commodities” series. 

The report, which contains a digest of 
international developments in the con- 
tainer industry, also includes a compre- 
hensive description of some of the com- 
plaints received through the U. S. For- 
eign Service concerning faulty packing 
of our exports. 

U. S. exports of containers in 1948, 
the report says, amounted to approxi- 
mately $88,000,000. Although this is 
about 13 percent less than the all-time 
high reached in 1947, it is more than 400 
percent greater than the value of our 
container exports in 1938, the last normal 
prewar year. 

In discussing recent foreign develop- 
ments in production and use of contain- 
ers, the report refers to glass containers, 
tin cans, paper bags, wooden containers, 
gas cylinders, cardboard containers, and 
miscellaneous containers and packing 
and shipping materials. 

The report stresses the importance of 
proper packing of U.S. goods for foreign 
shipment and lists the following points 
for consideration when a decision is be- 
ing made as to the most serviceable con- 
tainer for export use: 

(1) Nature and value of the goods to 
be shipped. 

(2) Unloading facilities at the port of 
discharge. 

(3) Inland transportation system in 
the country of destination. 

(4) Climatic conditions en route and 
in the country of destination. 

(5) Amount and nature of transship- 
ping that may be required en route to 
the final port of discharge. 

(6) Probable pilfering, owing either 
to nature of goods or the country of 
destination. 

(7) Consular rules and regulations 
and customs duties of the country of 
destination. (In many countries duties 
are based on the gross weight of the 
shipment, thus the use of packing not 
needed for actual protec tion of the goods 
is costly.) 

(8) Other special conditions deter- 
mined only through actual knowledge of 
conditions in the particular country of 
destination. 

Title of the new OIT report is “Digest 
of International Developments Contain- 
ers.” It is Part 18, No. 6, of Vol. VII, 
of the WTIC series. Individual copies 
are available at 5 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price of an- 
nual subscriptions to Part 18 of the 
WTIC series, covering reports on various 
types of special products, is $1.50 to 
domestic subscribers, and $2 to foreign 
subscribers. 
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If all American export packing were as good as that illustrated in this picture, many 
troublesome and damaging incidents would be averted and we would not be faced 
with the tremendous losses described in the boxed item on this page. 


Silk and Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, FRANCE 


Estimated output in the French silk in- 
dustry is 4,200 metric tons of spun silk, 16,000 
tons of silk and rayon throwing, and 45,500 
tons of cloth and ribbons each year for 1950 
and 1951, compared with an estimated 3,900 
tons of spun silk, 14,800 of silk and rayon 
throwing, and 39,500 of cloth and ribbons 
in 1949 and 3,500 tons, 12,800 tons, and 34,500 
tons, respectively, in 1948. According to 
these figures, the silk industry plans to in- 
crease its output in 1951 by approximately 
30 percent over the 1948 level. 

The French silk industry depends on im- 
ports for the bulk of its raw silk. In 1948, 
production was 43 tons and imports 617 tons. 
The decline in raw-material imports since 
the war has been due to a shortage of for- 
eign exchange. Japan has consistently been 
the principal supplier of raw silk, having 
furnished 65 percent of the 1948 imports. 

France exports fabrics and thread princi- 
pally of silk. In 1948, the United States 
was the principal purchaser of silk cloth. 
Exports of tulles, laces, and nets in 1948 
amounted to 820 metric tons, of which half 
was purchased by the United States; the 
balance was divided among Switzerland, the 
Belgium-Luxemburg Union, the Netherlands, 
and other countries, 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


BaG PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuba’s 1948 production of jute bags 
amounted to 600,000 units and of cotton 
bags, 7,221,000. 

Imports of printed cotton bags in 1948 
totaled 938 metric tons; of jute bags for 
sugar and coffee, 45,179 tons; and all other 
jute bags, 4,284 tons. The United States 
supplied 938 tons; 3,987 tons; and 135 tons, 
respectively. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


The Sudan imported 4,863 metric tons of 
jute sacks in 1948, chiefly from India and 
Pakistan, compared with 4,689 tons in 1947. 
Imports of cotton piece goods in 1948 (with 
1947 figures in parentheses) in metric tons, 
were as follows: Grey cotton piece goods, 
6,184 (4,239); bleached, printed, and dyed 
cotton piece goods, 1,499 (1,728); and cotton 
and rayon piece goods, 611 (390). In order 
of importance, Spain, Japan, India, Pakistan, 
and Egypt, supplied most of the grey cotton 
piece goods; the United Kingdom, Egypt, 
India, and Pakistan furnished other cotton 
piece goods; Egypt was the principal source 
of cotton and rayon piece goods. 

Exports of cotton in 1948 totaled 50,118 
metric tons, compared with 52,589 tons in 
1947. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Aviation Personnel Training 
Spotlighted in Saudi Arabia 


Indicative of the determined interest on 
the part of the Saudi Arabian Government to 
recruit additional Saudi personnel for train- 
ing in various branches of aviation was a 
recent announcement by the Ministry of De- 
fense to the “cultured Saudi youth” of “an 
opportunity not to be missed.” The an- 
nouncement stated that since 10 aviation 
students are t» be sent to the United King- 
dom to complete their studies in the science 
of aviation, the Ministry of Defense intends 
to establish a new class of trainees. The 
course will provide for preliminary training 
for a period of 2 years, during which time 
students will be given 200 riyals for pocket 
expenses in addition to food, clothing, and 
shelter. (1 riyal=approximately 30 U. S. 
cents.) At the completion of their prelimi- 
nary study, students will receive salaries 
ranging from 253 riyals to 900 riyals per 
month, depending upon the position they at- 
tain, plus a cost-of-living allowance of 60 
riyals per month. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Jidda, these salaries are unusually high and, 
as such, demonstrate only too clearly the 
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In Saudi Arabia. 





Government’s interest in training aviation 
personnel. Of particular interest is the Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of the premium on 
first-class mechanics by projecting for them 
a salary equal to that received by first-class 
co-pilots—800 riyals per month. A pilot is 
entitled to receive, monthly, a salary of 900 
riyals, a cost-of-living allowance of 60, and 
a traveling allowance in accordance with the 
aviation regulations. 


Soviet Electric-Power 
Potential Reported High 


It has been estimated that the Soviet 
Union has an almost all-the-year-round 
supply of more than 58,000,000 kilowatts of 
water power, and an additional 280,700,000 
kilowatts which are available 6 months in 
the year, states an article recently appearing 
in the Swiss press. 

In terms of actual electric-power output, 
however, the Soviet Union plans to produce 
only 82,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
in 1950, compared with the combined United 
States and Canadian production in 1947 of 
about 300,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Not only was the country’s water power 
practically untapped prior to 1930, but the 


The camel is the traditional mode of transportation—but the moder- 


nity exemplified by the great oil enterprise in the background of this picture leads the 
Saudi authorities to put great stress on aviation training and facilities for the future. 
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extraction of coal was also very limited. For 
example, in 1913 Russia produced only one.. 
forty-eighth as much electric power as wag 
available to the United States. By 1948, how. 
ever, the United States produced only 17% 
times as much as Russia, and today it pro- 
duces only 3',times as much. 

In addition to great water-power resources, 
some of the richest coal deposits in the world 
are located in the Soviet Union In 1937 
known Russian coal deposits were estimated 
to be 1,654,360,000,000 tons (of which about 
87 percent represented hard coal), whereas 
United States deposits were then estimated 
at 3,200,000,000,000 tons and those of Europe 
at 788,574,000,000 tons 

Large power plants have already been in- 
stalled on 83 coal fields east of Moscow. 
Limited production of Donbass coal which is 
difficult to mine is converted into gas under- 
ground, and the gas is piped directly to near- 
by plants to be used as a chemical raw 
material or as fuel 


Specialized Air-Cargo Flights, 
Colombia-Venezuela, Initiated 


The Colombian air-cargo carrier, Com- 
pafia de AviaciOn, RefrigeraciOn y Pesca 
(AFRYPESCA), was authorized by the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Communications on June 
15, 1949, to extend its air-cargo service to 
Venezuela for the specific purpose of trans- 
porting from Colombia to the international 
airport at Maracaibo, Venezuela, fresh beef 
originating in the Department of Magdalena, 
Colombia. The resolution authorizes three 
flights weekly and the use of DC-3-C planes, 
The authorization is valid for a 3-month pe- 
riod beginning June 15, 1949, and is subject 
to renewal or to suspension without recourse, 

In connection with its activities in Vene- 
zuela, the resolution also provides that 
AFRYPESCA is to operate under provisions 
of the Civil Aviation Law of Venezuela and 
its regulations, and is not to be entitled to 
make diplomatic representations in connec- 
tion with questions or controversies that 
may arise between it and the National Gov- 
ernment. 


SAA To Operate Reciprocal Air 
Services To U. S.-Netherlands 


The Government-owned South African 
Airways was recently designated as the 
chosen instrument for the operation of recip- 
rocal air-transport services between the 
Union of South Africa and the United States 
and between the Union and the Netherlands. 

Under terms of the Bilateral Air Agree- 
ments between South Africa and the United 
States and South Africa and the Netherlands, 
the Union Government is entitled to oper- 
ate an air service to these countries. At 
present the main services to the Union from 
the United States and the Netherlands are 
operated by Pan American Airways and 
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K.L. M. The routes which will be followed 
py South African Airways have not yet been 
specified, and it is not expected that SAA 
will start operating these services for some 
time to come. 


Internal Telecommunications 
To Be Reorganized in Greece 


The text of the draft law establishing the 
new administration for Greek internal tele- 
communications, which was prepared by the 
ECA mission to Greece, has been passed on 
to the Greek Ministry of Posts, Telephones, 
and Telegraphs for consideration, approval, 
and submission to Parliament. 

In the meantime the ECA Mission to Greece 
has approved a technical-assistance project 
designed to place the country’s telecommuni- 
cation systems on a sound technical and 
financial basis. The project provides for an 
American Senior Advisor to stay in Greece for 
2 years, and for five technical advisors from 
an American company to be called to Greece 
to cover the following fields: 

1. Telephone and telegraph transmission 
systems. 

2. Radio communication systems. 

3. Switching systems 

4. Telecommunication accounting. 

5. Establishment of courses for training 
maintenance and operating personnel. 

The services of the American specialists are 
only advisory. It is understood, however, 
that they are to assume full supervision of 
all technical projects relating to their partic- 
ular fields, and to submit to the Greek Gov- 
ernment reports on the operation of Greek 
telecommunication systems from a technical 
and financial viewpoint, together with rec- 
ommendations for development and improve- 
ment. 

The project has been prepared at the re- 
quest of the Greek Government and will be 
financed with American funds. 


New Hydroelectric Plant 
Inaugurated in Algeria 


The new Souk-el-Djemaa hydroelectric 
plant in Algiers, Algeria, was inaugurated by 
the Prefect of Algiers on June 2. The Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Algiers reports that 
this plant, the eleventh to be put into service 
since 1940, will supply 22,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually. With this in- 
creased capacity, the production of hydro- 
electric power in Algeria surpasses, for the 
first time, production of energy by thermally 
operated plants. 


Norwegian Vessel Scheduled 
lo Make Caribbean Cruises 


Officials of the Norwegian-American Line 
have announced that the recently launched 
8. S. Oslofjord, which was to be put into 
operation to carry passengers between Nor- 
way and the United States late this summer, 
will be used instead for three Caribbean 
cruises beginning at the end of November. 
In the meantime, the S. S. Stavangerfjord 
will continue to be the sole large-sized pas- 


Senger ship operating between the U. S. and 
Norway. 


Canada Reports Rise in 
Natural-Gas Production 


Canadian production of natural gas de- 
clined from 7,911,000,000 cubic feet in Janu- 
ary to 7,127,000,000 and 5,896,000,000 cubic 
feet, respectively, during February and March 
of this year. However, the cumulative pro- 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Latin America: A Descriptive Survey. 
William Lytle Schurz. 1949. 386 pp. 
Price $4.50. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


This is a revised edition of Dr. Schurz’s 
earlier book. It is an exhaustive study of 
the Latin American Republics—the land, the 
history, the people and their way of life, 
the Governments, the economy, and the 
relations between the countries themselves 
and between them and the rest of the world. 

Particularly significant to students of 
world economy is the long chapter titled 
“The Economy,” in which Dr. Schurz, a long- 
time student of Latin America, analyzes the 
economic situation in each of the Latin 
American Republics. He points out that in 
the past most of these countries have de- 
pended too largely on one or two staple 
products, with the result that their stand- 
ards of living are tied to the fluctuations in 
the world demand for these products and 
their prices. He notes, however, that some 
of the countries have made real and par- 
tially successful efforts to diversify their 
production and thus to place their national 
economies on a less precarious basis. He em- 
phasizes that, in spite of the fame of its 
mines, agriculture is the basic industry of 
Latin America and comments that farming 
methods in the region range from the most 
primitive to the most advanced. In discus- 
sing the financial problems of the farmers, 
he says: 

“One of the obstacles to the advancement 
of agriculture in Latin America is the lack 
of capital available to the small farmer. This 
problem is all the more serious in view of 
the high cost of implements, which results 
from the accumulated transportation charges 
between the point of manufacture in a for- 
eign country and the warehouse of the local 
dealer and from the extra burden of import 
duties. Interest rates on loans from the 
regular banks generally range from 12 to 24 
percent a year, and even at these rates the 
average small farmer is not considered a 
safe risk.” 

Concerning industrialization, Dr. Schurz 
states: 

“In no other part of the world has in- 
dustrialization ever proceeded so far in so 
short a time. The result has been that sev- 
eral of the republics have freed themselves 
altogether or in large part from dependence 
on foreign imports of many lines of con- 
sumer goods, such as boots and shoes, cotton 
piece goods, glass, flour, and a wide variety of 
processed foodstuffs, cement, and the lower 
grades of paper.” 

Beginning his discussion of transportation, 
the author says: 

“Nature has placed serious obstacles in the 
way of the movement of men and goods from 
one part of Latin America to another.” 

He then traces the progress already made 
in the various means of transportation and 
communication. 





AND REPORTS 





In the section dealing with foreign trade, 
Dr. Schurz points up the significant place in 
world trade occupied by those Latin Ameri- 
can countries that produce a considerable 
share of the world’s sugar, coffee, bananas, 
cacao, tobacco, wheat, corn, rice, fruit, cotton, 
henequen, vegetable and palm oils, copra, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, silver, bauxite, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, iron ore, manganese, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, sulfur, bismuth, borax, 
nitrates, rubber, petroleum, and forest prod- 
ucts. 


A Short History of the Middle East. 
George E. Kirk. 1949. 301 pp. Price 
$3.75. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 


Those interested in the world’s current 
political and economic problems will find in 
this book backgound information on that 
increasingly important area known as the 
Middle East. In this discussion the Middle 
East comprises “‘the Arabian Peninsula and 
the Arabic-speaking lands on its northern 
border; the Arabic-speaking lands of North 
East Africa (Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, Cyrenaica, and Tripoiitania); Asia 
Minor or Anatolia, which now forms the 
greater part of the Turkish Republic; and 
Persia or Iran.” 

This region is not particularly rich in 
natural resources with the exception of oil. 
Of the oil deposits the author says: 

“The existing Middle East oil fields, which 
began to be exploited only at the beginning 
of this century, are estimated to contain 30 
percent of the world reserves of crude oil, and 
furnish the governments of the countries 
in which they lie with royalties as large as 
or larger than their revenues from all other 
sources,” 

This discussion points out that througn- 
out the history of the Middle East, and in- 
deed at present, those in authority have been 
more concerned with political power than 
with economic and social improvement. It 
treats the progress, or lack of it, in agricul- 
tural methods, education, position of women, 
and industrialization. It summarizes the 
region’s political future in these words: 

“With the alternatives of nationalist iso- 
lationism, Western liberalism, and Commu- 
nism before it, it remains to be seen whether 
the Middle East will succeed in making for 
itself a synthesis or a selection of these 
variant policies or whether, as seems at pres- 
ent more likely, it will passively have its 
future dictated for it by stronger external 
forces.” 

The book is illustrated with 14 excellent 
maps, most of which are historical but one 
of which shows the economic resources of 
the Middle East today. 





Under a trade agreement signed in March 
1949, Greece will export to Finland dyes and 
1,000 metric tons of rosin. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Paris, France 


American exhibitors who wish to partici- 
pate in the Paris (France) Fair, to be held 
from May 13 to 29, 1950, should submit their 
applications for space immediately, says a 
recent communication from the United 
States Embassy at Paris. It is reported that 
several thousand applicants were denied 
space in the 1949 fair because they were too 
late. More than 50 percent of the available 
space for the 1950 Fair already has been allo- 
cated, and the numerous applications at the 
Offices of the Fair Association are now being 
considered. 

Potential American exhibitors are urged to 
submit their requests for space directly to 
the Administrative Office of the Paris Fair 
at 23 Rue Notre-Dame-des Victoires, Paris, 
France, and also to communicate their in- 
tention to participate at this event to the 
French Chamber of Commerce, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Hannover Trade Fair, Germany 


An exhibit of technical equipment and 
industrial products, making up the second 
section of the Hannover Trade Fair, took place 
from May 20 to 30, 1949. 

The following information dealing with 
the results of this event was released by the 
Information Services Division of the Office 
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Frankfurt am Main, Spring Fair, 1949, 
Hall No. 6: Air compressors of all kinds. 
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of Military Government for Germany in a 
recent issue of “News of Germany.” 

Approximately 400,000 persons, 5,000 of 
whom were from foreign countries, visited 
the Fair grounds. The Fair management 
was not able to give any exact business- 
transaction figures, since reports by exhibi- 
tors are still pending, but informed circles 
estimated the total export sales at 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000 marks, while they put domes- 
tic sales at somewhere between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 marks. 

The German automobile industry led all 
other branches of industry at the technical 
exhibition, with its share of the total export 
business amounting to about 60 percent. 
The machinery and electrical industry also 
reported considerable sales, notably abroad. 
Optical, iron, sheet-iron, and chemical in- 
dustries also booked large orders, chiefly from 
industrially undeveloped countries. 


International Trade Fair, 
Casablanea, Morocco 


Applications for space in the International 
Trade Fair being held at Casablanca, Moroc- 
co, from July 16 to 31, 1949, were twice as 
numerous as applications received last year 
It is reported that agents of United States, 
Czech, Swiss, and Italian firms are well rep- 
resented at the Fair. 

The local press states that Algeria, Spain, 
and Portugal already have booked complete 
halls for 1950 and that Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Bizone Germany have indicated that, 
whereas they have abstained from participa- 
tion in the Fair this year, they are counting 
on taking part next year 


International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland 


The twenty-second Poznan International 
Trade Fair of Poland was held from April 
23 to May 10, 1949, under the auspices of the 
Municipality of Poznan and the Polish Gov- 
ernment. This fair occupied a total area of 
225,000 square meters (1 square meter 
10.7639 square feet). Buildings of stone and 
concrete in a modern design provided exhibi- 
tion space of nearly 43,000 square meters. 
An additional 20,000 square meters of exhibit 
space was available in the open. 

There were approximately 2,000 exhibi- 
tors—showing, in the capital-goods line, 
agricultural machinery, looms and other 
equipment of the textile industry, mining 
equipment, and a large assortment of indus- 
trial machinery; and in the consumer-goods 
line, china, pottery, crystal ware, electrical 
household appliances (including a special 
radio receiver), furniture for home and office, 
clothing, foods, alcoholic beverages, automo- 
tive vehicles, bicycles, motorcycles, and a 
great assortment of other goods. Interesting 
exhibits included automobiles of Russian, 
French, British, Czech, and Italian make, 



















textiles, canned goods, and some furniture of 
high quality. One of the outstanding ex. 
hibits was that of the Polish Ministry of 
Communications. 

The foreign countries which participated 
officially in the Fair were the Soviet Union, 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, France, 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Rumania, 
and Czechoslovakia; those that participated 
through private firms were Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Morocco. 

According to the Polish press, the total 
number of visitors at the Fair reached 
1,100,000. It was reported that some 5,000 
business visitors from 58 foreign countries 
looked over the extensive display of Polish 
and foreign products. 

The following products were available (pre- 
sumably at retail) at the Fair: Foreign wines, 
liqueurs, perfumes, cigarettes, and other spe- 
cial products, which were sold in small 
temporary pavilions. The largest of these 
pavilions was Russian, where an assortment 
of cigarettes, candies, vodka, cognac, wines, 
canned goods, and caviar was available. 

The United States Embassy at Warsaw, Po- 
land, has just made aveilable the following 
press report on the commercial results of the 
Poznan Fair: 

“The contracts concluded by Poland with 
foreign countries during the Twenty-second 
Poznan Fair amount to US$4,035,000, out of 
which exports are US$2,143,000 and imports 
US$1,892,000 Besides this, transactions 


started at the Fair but not yet concluded 





Frankfurt am Main, Spring Fair, 1949. 
A wire weaver is displayed. 
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are to amount to US$1,720,000 on the export 
side, and to US$550,000 on the import side. 
The domestic turn-over included wholesale 
transactions to total amount of 2,100,000,000 
glotys and retail sales of 555,000,000 zlotys.” 
Persons visiting Poland who may want to 
attend the Poznan International Trade Fair 
to be held in the spring of 1950 should con- 
tact the Commercial Attaché of the Polish 
Embassy, 2224 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., any Polish Consulate, or, more 
specifically, the Polish American Supply Cor- 
poration, 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Industries Exhibition 


The Scottish Industries Exhibition, which 
will take place from September 1 to 17 in the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, will be one of the 
largest industrial exhibitions ever held in 
Scotland. This exhibition will afford Ameri- 


can buyers a unique opportunity to view in 
one locality and in the minimum amount of 
time numerous products manufactured in 
Scotland that may profitably be imported 
and sold in the United States. 

For further detailed information on this 
event, reference is made to an article en- 
titled “The Scottish Industries Exhibition,” 
prepared by Christopher Macrae, Secretary 
of the Scottish Council, and released through 
the British Information Services. The New 
York offices of the British Information Serv- 
ices are located at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


International Trade Fair, Milan 


The 1949 annual Milan International Trade 
Fair took place from April 12 to April 29. 
More than 6,000 firms, of which 1,600 were 
foreign concerns from 32 different countries, 





3; and France, 3. 
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Spring International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 


The Spring Frankfort International Trade Fair of 1949 was held from April 7 to 12. 
At this fair there were 2,700 German exhibitors and 310 foreign exhibitors. The 
break-down of German exhibitors by zones and areas is as follows: United States Zone, 
58 percent (of which 12.7 percent were from Frankfort and 18.3 percent from Hesse) ; 
British Zone, 32 percent; French Zone, 8 percent; Russian Zone, 0.5 percent; and 
Berlin, 1.5 percent. Foreign exhibitors came from the following countries: Italy, 121; 
Belgium, 70; Switzerland, 47; Hungary, 36; Netherlands, 23; Great Britain, 4; Austria, 
The participation of foreign exhibitors, making up 11 percent of the 
total, was in the same proportion as in prewar days (between 10 and 15 percent). The 
outstanding feature about the participation of foreign countries was the unusually high 
number of Italian firms represented, and the absence of firms representing the Scandinavian 


All types of machinery, both industrial and agricultural, including power and control 
equipment, were on display at the Frankfort Fair. One-sixth of all the exhibits was 
made up of displays of various types of machinery, which took up about 25 percent of 
the total available floor space. Also, there was on display a great variety of consumer 
goods, including such diverse items as bicycles, prefabricated dwellings, jewelry, toys, 
furniture, textiles, perfumes, and automatic potato peelers. Trucks, three-wheeled delivery 
vans, motorcycles, and bicycles with auxiliary motors were also displayed. It was felt 
that the most outstanding groups of exhibits comprised leather goods and motorcycle 
and bicycle products. In the photographic and radio-equipment line, few well-known 
firms exhibited—nor was the electrical industry very well represented. It was felt 
that the poor showing of these lines may have been due to the desire of certain firms 
to avoid advertising products which they cannot produce in quantity at this time. It is 
reported that, in general, the quality of merchandise has improved over last fall, and 
that competition, being keener, is bringing prices more “into line.” 

The most satisfactory business transactions at the Fair were effected by firms in the 
textile and machinery sections. The estimated domestic transactions of DM Deutsche 
marks 130,000,000 (the official figure, which probably is too low) is broken down by 
sections as follows (in million DM): machinery, 23.0; textiles, 14.5; vehicles, 11.3; 
building materials and construction, 11.0; food and beverages, 7.8; office and business 
equipment and supplies, 7.4; toys, 6.3; chemicals, 5.8; optical, photographic, and 
motion-picture equipment, 5.4; house and kitchen utensils, 4.2; leather goods, 3.6; 
cosmetics and soap, 3.4; agricultural machinery, 3.2; electrical branch, 2.9; jewelry, 
etc., 2.8; shoes and leather, 2.1; medical instruments, 2.0; stationery and paper, 1.6; 
radio, 1.5; arts and crafts, 1.4; metal goods, 1.4; china, glass, and earthenware, 1.2; 
sport articles, 1.1; publications, 1.0; and, less than 1,000,000 DM: lighting; packing 
and wrapping materials; accessories for smokers, pipes, etc.; brooms, brushes; musical 
instruments; furs; wicker-work, and baskets. 

The amount of export transactions, estimated at the minimum figure of DM 8,000,000, 
is broken down by sections as follows (in million DM): Machinery and tools, 1.9; 
furniture, 1.3; leather goods, 1.0; electrotechnical products, 0.9; vehicles of all kinds, 
0.6; building and construction material, 0.6; agricultural machinery, 0.5; food and 
beverages, 0.4; paper and printing materials, 0.3; optical, photographic, and motion- 
picture equipment, 0.25; accessories for smokers, pipes, etc., 0.2; radio and accessories, 
0.1; toys, 0.1; knives, scissors, etc., 0.1; and medical instruments, 0.1. 

Business during the initial days of the Fair was considered poor, and efforts made to 
bargain for lower prices delayed or eliminated many transactions. The general shortage 
of cash was very apparent, and purchasers were hesitant to enter into business agreements. 
Manufacturers anxious to be rid of their finished products were willing, on occasion, to 
lower their usual credit terms (one-third at time of contract, one-third when item is 
ready for delivery, one-third during month of delivery). Many contracts also included 
conditional clauses looking forward to a possible drop in prices, and sales were generally 
effected in small quantities—also because of an anticipated price decline. 

The Fall Frankfort International Trade Fair is scheduled to be held from September 
25 to 30, 1949. Parties interested in taking part in this event can communicate directly 
with this Fair at the following address: Messe-und-Ausstellungs Gesellschaft, 
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displayed their goods in the various buildings 
lccated on the 81 acres of exhibition grounds. 
There were 342 American firms represented, 
primarily by their local agents; their exhibits 
occupied approximately 32,000 square feet of 
space. At the 1948 Fair only 220 American 
firms were represented. 

Close to 2,000 different commodities were 
on display in about 35 merchandise groups. 
The groups emphasized were textiles, machin- 
ery, machine tools, industrial chemicals, fur- 
niture, office machines, and wines and liquors. 
The quantity of goods exhibited totaled about 
30,000 metric tons, valued at approximately 
$50,000,000. 

Approximately 3,200,000 visitors attended 
the Fair. In the last 2 days, entrance to the 
Fair was restricted to business buyers. 

Although the United States was not offi- 
cially represented as a Government, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration erected a 
pavilion on the fair grounds to publicize the 
European Recovery Program. The building 
has 8,200 square feet of exhibit area, including 
a meeting hall of 2,500 square feet, and a film 
projection room seating 200 persons. On 
entering, the visitor saw a huge map illustrat- 
ing the trade routes from the Western Hemi- 
sphere to Europe carrying ERP merchandise. 
A semicircular ramp led up to the next floor 
where the main exhibit was placed. Here 
were displayed maps, photographs, models, 
graphs and other illustrations for various 
headings such as industry, commerce, labor, 
immigration, transportation, and tourism. 

American firms interested in exhibiting at 
the 1950 Milan International Trade Fair, 
which will presumably again take place in 
April, should apply as soon as possible for 
space, since the requests for exhibition booths 
are generally in excess of the space available. 
John Erskine, 135 South Lasalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill., is the representative of the Milan 
Fair in the United States. 


International Exposition of 
Rural Life and Agricultural 
Equipment, Lyon, France 


An International Exposition of Rural Life 
and Agricultural Equipment will take place 
at Lyon, France, from September 24 through 
October 9, 1949. Exhibitors will be made up 
of manufacturers’ associations, domestic and 
foreign agricultural groups, public organi- 
zations, private manufacturers, and mer- 
chants dealing with the manufacture or de- 
velopment of agricultural products and 
equipment, including household equipment. 
During the exposition a number of specia’ 
celebrations dealing with farm life will be 
staged. According to the organizers of the 
exposition, a large amount of exhibit space 
still remains open and can readily be hired. 

Additional detailed information on the 
type of exhibits to be shown, rentals for 
space, suggestions to visitors, may be ob- 
tained by writing either to the Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch (IT 940), Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to offices of French 
representatives in the United States. United 
States firms desiring to participate in this 
event, either directly or through their French 
agents, should communicate directly with 
the Comité d'Organization, Exposition Inter- 
nationale de l’Habitat Rural et Equipment 
Agricole, Lyon, France. 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


The Swiss Industries Fair of 1949 was held 
from May 7 through May 17 in Basel, and 
was the thirty-third recurrence of this an- 
nual Swiss event of national importance. 
Like all its predecessors, the 1949 Fair was 
restricted to products of Swiss manufactur- 
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ing industries. The 2,213 Swiss firms show- 
ing their goods at the Fair in 1949 occupied 
an exhibit space totaling approximately 
500,000 square feet, situated in the several 
Spacious permanent buildings on the fair 
grounds. 

The exhibits were divided into 17 commod- 
ity groups. As in previous years, the ma- 
chinery group was the one best represented 
in 1949, and included a large variety of metal 
and woodworking machine tools, precision 
machine tools for watches, Diesel engines, 
electric motors and appliances, and textile 
machinery. Another feature of this year’s 
Fair was a high-tension rectifier of 1,200,000 
volts and 10 microamperes producing a 
stream of neutrons. The rectifier was built 
by a Basel firm for a Swiss university for 
use in scientific research in the field of 
nuclear physics. It is the first such rectifier 
which in all its parts has been produced in 
Switzerland. 

Total attendance was estimated by the 
management to have amounted to approxi- 
mately 6,700 visitors. The number of regis- 
tered foreign buyers increased this year to 
9,012 from 8,537 in 1948, including visitors 
from the United States, the number of which 
likewise showed an increase from 78 in 1948 
to 145 in 1949. Since not all foreign visitors 
take the trouble to register their names in 
the office of the Fair, the management esti- 
mates that the actual number was at least 
double the registered number. The regis- 
tered foreign buyers came from 60 different 
countries. 

The next Swiss Industries Fair of Basel is 
scheduled to be held from April 15 through 
April 25, 1950. American buyers desiring to 
visit the 1950 Fair should contact Dr. Th. 
Brogle, Director, Foire Suisse d’Echantillons, 


61, Clarastrasse, Basel 21, Switzerland. 


International Trade Fair. 
Brussels, Belgium 


The twenty-third Brussels International 
Trade Fair was held at the Palais du Cen- 
tenaire from April 30 to May 15, 1949, under 
the auspices of the Belgian Government. 

It is reported that the total area covered 
by the Fair amount to about 30,000 square 
meters (1 square meter = 10.7639 square feet). 
The management of the Fair states that over 
1,000,000 persons visited the Fair. Of this 
number, 16,889 came from 54 foreign coun- 
tries. The number of visitors from each 
foreign country is as follows: Netherlands, 
6,687; France, 5.499; Switzerland, 588; Nor- 
way, 504; Sweden, 495; Great Britain, 456; 
Luxembourg, 396; Denmark, 291; Italy, 276; 
Czechoslovakia, 273; Austria, 198; United 
States, 165; Portugal, 117; Germany, 117; 
Pakistan, 75; India, 69; Spain, 66; Poland, 
57; Australia, 51; Finland, 51; Hungary, 48; 
Belgian Congo, 42; Greece, 39; Canada, 33; 
Ireland, 30; Iran, 27; Brazil, 27; South Africa, 
24; Turkey, 18; Syria, 18; Lebanon, 15; 
Uruguay, 15; Argentina, 15; Egypt, 15; Bul- 
garia, 9; Monaco, 9; Colombia, 9; Hong Kong, 
9; Ceylon, 6; Chile, 6; Israel, 6; Haiti, 6; 
Tangier, 6; Surinam, 6; Philippines, 3; San 
Marina, 3; Indonesia, 3; French Antilles, u; 
West Africa, 3; Irak, 3; Siam, 3; Iceland, 3; 
and Mozambique, 3. 

The number of Belgian exhibitors was 
1,889, while exhibits of foreign products to- 
taled 2,172. Altogether, 4,061 exhibitors from 
33 countries displayed their products. This 
represents an increase of 361 exhibitors over 
the total for last year. 

Exhibits of American products increased 
from 346 in 1948 to.373 in 1949. Among the 
many American products displayed, the out- 
standing ones were household appliances, 
office machinery, radios, washing machines, 
and industrial equipment. 
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Local agents exhibited the following num- 
ber of foreign products: From the United 
States, 373; France, 355; United Kingdom, 
344; Switzerland, 287; Netherlands, 198; Ger- 
many, 113; Italy, 91; Sweden, 90; India, 64; 
Czechoslovakia, 52; Austria, 32; Luxembourg, 
25; Denmark, 23; Spain, 22; Norway, 22; Por- 
tugal, 19; Hungary, 18; Canada, 13; Poland, 
10; Yugoslavia, 5; Greece, 2; Turkey, 2; Bul- 
garia, 1; Finland 1; and all others, 10. 

The following countries participated offi- 
cially: Austria, Bulgaria, Spain, France, 
India, Italy, Morocco, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
It is reported that the Dutch exhibit was 
outstanding and covered many items. 

The management of the Fair estimated 
that business transactions amounted to 
about 1,000,000,000 francs, but it was felt 
that the figure of 700,000,000 francs may be 
a more accurate estimate. 

Floor space was rented at the following 
rates: In the halls, 400 francs per square 
meter for a minimum of 12 square meters; 
in the open air, 150 francs per square meter 
for a minimum of 12 square meters. 

The next Brussels International Trade Fair 
is scheduled to be held April 29 to May 14, 
1950. American manufacturers interested in 
participating, either directly or through their 
agents, in this 1950 event should communi- 
cate their intentions as soon as possible to 
the Administration of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Palais du Centenaire, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Trinidad Trade Fair. 
Port of Spain 


A trade fair is to be held at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, from October 1 to 15, 1949. Ex- 
hibitors are being offered individual exhibit 
booths for the display of their products at 
rentals of between $400 to $1,000. A central 
section of the exhibit area, encompassing 
approximately 400,000 square feet of land, 
is being allocated for oversea exhibits, in- 
cluding group exhibits. Booths for the latter 
type of exhibits will be rented for $395 each 
for the 15 days. Foreign exhibits must ar- 
rive in Port of Spain by September 15, and 
July 31 has been set as the deadline for the 
rental of booths. However, exceptions may 
possibly be made for firms whose exhibits 
originate in faraway countries. 

Firms desiring additional information on 
this event should write to the Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Branch (IT 940), Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Danish Industrial Fair of 1950. 
Copenhagen 


The Danish Industrial Fair, which is held 
annually under the auspices of the Indus- 
trimessen, will be expanded in 1950 to in- 
clude foreign exhibitors who are interested 
in developing markets in the Scandinavian 
countries. Although exact dates have not 
been set as yet, the Fair is scheduled for a 
10-day period in the month of March 1950. 
It will take place in the Forum as usual, 
but display space will be increased by the 
erection of temporary buildings adjacent to 
the permanent exhibition hall. Total avail- 
able area probably will not exceed 9,000 
square meters (1 square meter=10.7639 
square feet). 

Space limitations will keep the initial ef- 
fort on a modest scale. However, the spon- 
sors propose to establish the international 
fair as an annual spring event and expand 
accommodations as soon as materials and 
labor are available for new construction on 
an appropriate site. Copenhagen is a tra- 





duction for the first quarter of 1949 roge 
to an unprecedented 20,934,000,000 cubic feet, 
from 18,681,000,000 and 16,626,000,000 cubic 
feet in the corresponding periods of 1948 ang 
1947, respectively. 

The province of Alberta has produced gq 
total of about 18,108,000,000 cubic feet dur. 
ing the first quarter of 1949. 


Communications, Lebanon 


By a law promulgated in Lebanon on June 
2, 1949, the installation, use, importation, 
and exportation of wireless equipment (not 
including radio receiving sets) are subject to 
special regulations. 

The regulations, as outlined by the Ameri- 
can Legation in Beirut, may be reviewed in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 





ditional trading center for the Scandinavian 
area, and previous exhibitions have been 
well attended by buyers from practically all 
countries of western Europe. It is the larg- 
est city in Scandinavia and one of the major 
transportation centers in Europe. 

Current import restrictions limit the Scan- 
dinavian market for products of foreign 
origin, and the shortage of dollar exchange 
is a serious impediment to importation from 
the United States. Despite the lack of im- 
mediate sales opportunities, it is felt that 
American firms interested in the future po- 
tentialities of the Scandinavian market may 
want to be represented through their local 
agents Further information giving com- 
plete details relative to the 1950 project will 
be released in September. In the meantime, 
however, interested American firms may ad- 
dress inquiries directly to Industrimessen, 
Fredericksgade 11, Copenhagen. 


International Trade Fair. 
Valencia, Spain 


The Twenty-seventh International Trade 
Fair of Valencia, Spain, was held from May 
10 to 31, 1949 

There were approximately 422 exhibitors 
from 14 countries. Of this total 271 were 
domestic exhibitors and 151 _ exhibitors 
showed products from Britain, France, Swe- 
den, the United States, Switzerland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Morocco, Western Germany, 
Denmark, Italy, Pakistan, and Luxembourg. 

The most prominent commodities on dis- 
play at the Fair this year were agricultural 
and industrial machinery, furniture, jewelry, 
toys, leather goods, machine tools, motors, 
trucks, office equipment, radios, textiles, 
wines, cognacs, and cordials. It is claimed 
that the most attractive exhibits were those 
displaying Spanish-made furniture and 
ceramics. 

The charges for exhibit space at this Fair 
were as follows: For booths measuring 3 by 
4 meters and 4 by 4 meters, $8.22 per square 
meter; For similar-sized booths located in 
the center, $9.13 per square meter; for booths 
measuring 4 by 3 meters facing patios, $7.30 
per square meter; and for patio space, $5.91 
per square meter. 

Persons desiring to have their products on 
exhibit at this Fair next year should contact 
Antonio B. Caragol, 121 Broad Street, New 
York 4,N. Y 
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at the curb rate, 





Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Country 


1947 
(annual) 


Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
Ordinary 4. 23 
Auction 4.04 
Free market 4. 08 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 
Differential 56. 05 
Curb 64. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 47. 95 
“ars 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 
Controlled 5. 67 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 13. 77 
Free 17. 47 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 1.86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. OO 
Curb 5. 64 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
Free 3.31 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Exchange certificate 
Free 12. 48 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 
Uruguay do Controlled 1. 90 
k ret 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Bolivia, curb rate for May; Colombia, curb rate for 
April; Ecuador, free rate for March; Nicaragua, curb 
rate for May 

?January through June; 
December monthly average 
average 

3 June to December 


September; November and 
ire included in this annual 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.Imports into 
the preferential, ordinary or 
to their importance to the 
trade remittances from 
free market rate 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the 
controlled rate or at the differential rate (established 
by decree of October 20, 1947), according to their im- 
portance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano 
per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for commercial 
Imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade 
remittances are effected at the differential rate. The 
curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free market rate having been abolished respectively 
on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 
of November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, 
effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, 
making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 
cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948 depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at those rates. The free 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. scab imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports ire made 
subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 


Argentina are paid for at 

iuction rates, according 
Argemtine economy. Non- 
Argentina are effected at the 
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Average rate 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 





1948 June mare 
; al) ose Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual 1949 inU.8 
currency 
| 1949 
3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | June 30. 
4.23 4.25 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4.04 4.94 4. 04 . 2024 Do. 
4. 36 4.51 4. 51 . 2079 Do. 
42.42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 | June 27. 
56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 . 0178 Do. 
78. 12 196.66 102.00 . OO9S Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | July 5. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 | June 30. 
59. 64 71.47 71. 47 . 0140 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.76 1. 96 1. 96 .5102 | May 2 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 Do. 
2 2. 68 1 2. 68 2. 93 . 3413 Do. 
6. 60 &. 00 8. 00 1250 | July 1. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | May 17. 
18.05 17.41 17.07 . 0586 Do. 
2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | July 1. 
6. 98 &. 65 . 1156 Do. 
00 5. OO 5. 00 2000 | May 31. 
6. 32 7.17 7.25 .1379 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | June 2. 
3. 62 3. 75 3.75 . 2666 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | June 22. 
18, 35 0545 Do. 
13. 9S 18. 50 19. 68 . 0508 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | July 1. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | June 30. 
1, 90 1. 90 1. 20 5263 Do. 
2.03 2.75 2. 66 375 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 aa Do 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 


made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, 
but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this pur- 
pose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate, 

Costa Pica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the 
uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.—** Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar Useful” imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a five- 
sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate 
to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury” imports are paid 
for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 
4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the five-sucre-per- 
dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate 
or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions, is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market, 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on August 11, 1948 after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 


Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 





NEWS by COMMODITIES . 


(Continued from p. 35) 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Raw sisal and “manila hemp” (abaca) are 
the only hard fibers imported into Switzer- 
land, amounts fluctuating between 500 and 
1,500 metric tons annually. Sisal is used 
mainly in the manufacture of string, wash- 
ing lines, and binder twine, while abaca goes 
into the production of glacier ropes, sailing 
tackle, and lake-steamer hawsers. These 
products are for domestic consumption, but, 
if production increases and exceeds demand, 
small quantities may be exported. 

Imports and exports of fiber products in 
1948 compared with 1947 are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Imports of Fiber Products in 1947 and 
1948, Switzerland 
{In metric tons] 
RECO ae = 
Imports | Exports 


= —— 


Commodity ime 
1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 


Flax, hemp, ramie, manila | 
hemp (abacé), sisal (raw, 
bleached, or dyed) : 

Knotted manila-hemp 
(abacé) yarns 9 11 

Ropes and cables, including 
harvesting twine, tow- 
ropes, etc., of flax, hemp, 
ramie, manila hemp 
(abacé), sisal, and other 
fibers of 8 millimeters or 
more_.. 6 

Nets of all types of hemp, 
jute, and other fibers, such 
as marketing nets, horse- 
nets, ete_-- 1 4 

Other rope- -makers’ products, 
including cords, string, 
and twine under 8 milli- 
metersin diameter (halters, 
string handbags, sisal cords, 
oe eee 81 30 6 15 

Sisal yarns (also used as | 
baling twine) fe 338 73 pee 


2, 625 (2, 181 


bt 
to 


to 





Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, IRELAND 


Ireland’s imports of leaf tobacco during 
1948 amounted to 12,481,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 14,378,000 pounds in 1947. The 
United States supplied most of this tobacco— 
12,276,000 pounds in 1918 and 14,190,000 
pounds in 1947. British East Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Syria furnished most of 
the remainder in both years. 

Imports of tobacco products in 1948 totaled 
933,000 pounds, of which 919,000 pounds were 
cigarettes from the United Kingdom. 

Estimated consumption of tobacco products 
in Ireland in 1948 totaled 13,332,000 pounds, 
consisting of 10,007,000 pounds of cigarettes, 
3,159,000 pounds of smoking tobacco, 159,000 
pounds of snuff, and 7,000 pounds of cigars. 
In 1947 a total of 13,078,000 pounds of tobacco 
products were consumed. 

Stocks of unmanufactured tobacco in 
bonded warehouses on April 1,1949, amounted 
to 17,953,000 pounds, compared with 16,438,- 
000 pounds on the corresponding date in 1948, 





All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Complex Problems of Economic Balance 
Now Faced by ERP Countries, Despite 


Varied Developments “on Bright Side” 


While industrial production in West- 
ern Europe is flowing at an increasing 
rate, Marshall-Plan countries face com- 
plex problems of economic balance, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
said recently in releasing a report on 
the recovery program. 

“Over-all trade volume is being sus- 
tained at high levels, industrial produc- 
tion continues to expand, and the threat 
of inflation seems to have eased,’ ECA 
said. “At the same time, however, weak- 
nesses in the pattern of economic devel- 
opment are coming to the fore. 

“Trade volume among the participat- 
ing countries continues to lag, and there 
are signs of difficulties in sustaining do- 
mestic demand and in absorbing the 
labor force freed by increasing produc- 
tivity. 

“Problems of markets, trade, prices, 
and distribution are taking the place of 
those of production, allocation, and 
rationing.” 


Favorable Factors 


On the bright side, 
that: 

Industrial output during the first 1949 
quarter was 113 percent of prewar. This 
was 14 percent above the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. A further increase 
in over-all output is indicated for the 
second quarter, in the light of the pre- 
liminary April and May reports on out- 
put in major industries, such as coal, 
steel, and textiles. 

Steel output rose above the prewar 
average for the first time in the opening 
quarter of 1949, steel continuing to set 
the pace in production expansion. Pre- 
liminary figures for April and May reflect 
no slackening. Coking coal and steel 
scrap are becoming more abundant. Coal 
output in the first 1949 quarter increased 
10 percent over a year ago, although still 
below prewar. Textile output, meas- 
ured by yarn production, was about 15 
percent greater; rayon production was 
35 percent greater. 

Construction activities continued to 
expand. Cement output was 16 percent 
above the same period of last year, and 
brick output also was up. 


ECA reported 
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Rains which followed the _ spring 
drought have improved prospects for 
agricultural production, and indications 
are that output of grains will not be far 
behind the 1948 harvest. 

Prices have been stable or have de- 
clined slightly in all countries except 
Turkey. Budgets are on the way to bal- 
ance. Revenue from taxation is more 
than sufficient to cover the regular ex- 
penditures of governments in all coun- 
tries except Greece and Austria. Where 
current revenues are not sufficient also 
to finance in full investment expendi- 
tures by governments, these are being 
largely covered from noninflationary 
sources such as long-term internal loans 
and ECA counterpart funds. 


Weaknesses Discerned 


On the other hand, the ECA report 
showed the following weaknesses in re- 
cent trends: 

There is evidence that, with the turn 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market in the 
United States, European exports to 
North America are encountering resist- 
ance. Preliminary data indicate that 
first-quarter exports to the Western 
Hemisphere were somewhat smaller than 
in the preceding period. Exports to the 
United States declined to $65,000,000 in 
April from an average of $83,000,000 per 
month in the first quarter and $91,- 
000,000 in the last 1948 quarter. 

Intra-ERP trade, which is considered 
imperative to the economic recovery of 
Western Europe, has lagged behind the 
postwar expansion of total trade. Ex- 
cluding Western Germany’s depressed 
trade, the total export volume in the 
first quarter was 119 percent of prewar, 
while exports among participating coun- 
tries was only 105 percent of prewar. 

Changing price levels, particularly in 
the hard-currency areas, seem to call for 
adjustments so that an adequate vol- 
ume of output may be directed to these 
areas which provide the needed imports. 

Electric-power supply in the first 
quarter showed a smaller increase than 
in the preceding quarter, the decline re- 
flecting the shortage of thermal generat- 
ing equipment and the severe drought 





which reduced the hydroelectric power 
supply of France, Italy, and Austria. 

The labor situation during the first 
quarter was featured by a small genera] 
increase in unemployment and a contin. 
ued increase in output per worker. Un- 
employment in the German Bizone rose 
to 1,200,000 in March, from 750,000 in 
December. Belgian unemployment, 
though still serious, declined from 
300,000 at the first of the year to 230,000 
at the first of April. Unemployment in 
Italy was almost 2,000,000 in the first 
quarter, and the problem may be further 
aggravated. 

The tempo of further increases in pro- 
duction, the ECA report concludes, seems 
to hinge in part on establishing a basis 
for relating the economies of the partici- 
pating countries so that the increased 
output can flow into economically desir- 
able channels. 

Comprehensive data on ERP economic 
developments underlying this summary 
are charted in the ECA bimonthly re- 
port, Recovery Guides. 


Submission of Information by 
Suppliers: Important Change in 
Procedure 


Revised procedures for the submission of 
information by suppliers of Marshall-Plan 
goods were outlined July 7 by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The procedures, contained in amendments 
to ECA Regulation 1 governing execution of 
suppliers’ certificates and invoice-and-con- 
tract forms, were initiated by ECA after sup- 
pliers objected to having all details of their 
transactions, such as commissions paid, gen- 
erally known. 

ECA said the new procedures are effective 
as of July 1, 1949 

In the case of ECA financing by reimburse- 
ment to a participating country for payments 
made by it for procurement, the supplier 
may now submit a supplier's certificate in 
duplicate with invoice-and-contract abstract 
filled out except for information as to class 
of supplier, agents’ commissions (domestic 
and foreign), and contract and price. How- 
ever, these two copies must contain a certifi- 
cate, signed by the supplier, that he has filled 
in completely a third copy and sent it to the 
ECA Controller, Washington, D. C. 

Participating countries and banking insti- 
tutions in the United States are being in- 
structed that they are not to duplicate or 
reproduce any of the information contained 
in an invoice-and-contract abstract, except 
for their internal use, and are not to reveal 
the contents of the abstract. 

In the case of financing by letter of com- 
mitment to a bank, the supplier will con- 
tinue to fill out completely two copies of the 
invoice-and-contract abstract and submit 
them with the other documentation. 
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Fifty-Three Millions for Critical 
Materials From Marshall-Plan 
Countries 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
announced, July 6, that it had negotiated to 
date with Marshall-Plan countries for the 
purchase of critical materials amounting to a 
total equivalent to $53,397,364. 

These materials are required by the United 
States as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources. They in- 
clude such commodities as rubber, sisal, in- 
dustrial diamonds and bort, quinidine, 
graphite, kyanite, cobalt, lead concentrate, 
palm oil, sperm oil, and platinum. 

Of the total amount, $39,484,824 represents 
outright purchases. The remainder of $13,- 
912,540 represents signed contracts for future 
deliveries from ECA-approved projects of 
participating countries. 

A number of negotiations are pending for 
the purchase of additional materials needed 
by this country, ECA says. 

“Most of the critical materials obtained so 
far were purchased with local currencies from 
ECA counterpart funds. Under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, each Marshall- 
Plan country receiving assistance in the form 
of grants must deposit an equal amount of its 
own currency in a special counterpart fund. 

Ninety-five percent of the counterpart is 
used for recovery purposes within the coun- 
try, and 5 percent is allocated to the United 
States for use in paying expenses of ECA 
within the participating country and to pur- 
chase, or develop the production of, scarce 
materials needed by the U. S. 


ECA Approves Five Projects To 
Modernize Italy’s Iron and Steel 
Industry 


Five projects to modernize the Italian iron 
and steel industry as part of the country’s 
four-year program have been approved by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, it was 
announced July 6 in Washington and Rome. 

These projects involve a total of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 in ECA assistance funds 
and almost 5,000,000,000 lire. The lire, to 
be expended in Italy, will be provided through 
the resources of the various companies. 

Most of the equipment for modernizing 
the plants will be purchased in the United 
States. 

The principal objective of the Italian iron 
and steel program is to insure adequate sup- 
plies of iron and steel for the country’s me- 
chanical industries and to assure the avail- 
ability of steel in sufficient quantities at 
international prices or less. 

Studies, based on prewar and current con- 
sumption data, indicate that a production 
level in the iron and steel industry equiva- 
lent to 2,500,000 tons of crude steel per year 
is a rational basis for current planning. 

The mechanical industries of Italy which 
currently employ about 800,000 workers can 
be substantially expanded for the creation of 
employment if a supply of raw materials is 
assured at competitive prices. For this rea- 
son, aid to these industries will contribute to 
the general recovery program. 

The projects are expected to reduce cost 
and improve quality of finished products, 
permit more efficient utilization of present 
equipment, increase volume, and reduce 
requirements for improved materials. 

The projects approved were: 

1. Equipment for modernization of steel 
works of Acciaierie e Ferriere Lombarde 
Falck at Milan ~$2,200,000 in ECA funds and 
1,700,000,000 lire. Equipment to be pur- 
chased includes electric furnaces, tube form- 
ing and welding mill, forging and forming 
machines for nuts and bolts, strip welder for 
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Scene in the Indonesian petroleum industry——which constitutes one factor in discussions 
that are going on among representatives of the U. S., British, and Netherlands 


Goverments. 


cold strip mill and auxiliary machinery and 
spare parts. Falck, the largest independent 
steel company in Italy, with a rated capacity 
in excess of 300,000 tons per year, operates 
three plants. 

2. Cold rolling mill for tin plate for Can- 
tieri Metallurgici Italiani at Castellammare 
di Stabia—$1,962,235 in ECA funds and 287,- 
500,000 lire. Equipment needed for this 
project includes reversing stand for cold 
rolling strip, straightening machine, pickling 
train, welding machine, strip washing plant, 
galvanizing machine and corrugated press. 
This company is a subsidiary of Falck. 

3. Slab and billet mill for special steels for 
Cogne S. p. A. in the Aosta Valley—$1,034,000 
in ECA funds and 273,000,000 lire. Moderni- 
zation equipment immediately required in- 
cludes a 10-ton oxygen plant, single-stand 
pig casting machine, and slab and billet roll- 
ing mill. Cogne is a Government-owned 
plant and operates on high-grade ore ob- 
tained from mines near the plant. 

4. Continuous wire rod mill and bolt and 
nut equipment for SISMA at Villadessola— 
$2,450,000 in ECA funds and _ 1,600,000,000 
lire. Equipment required includes rolling- 
mill unit for billets complete with acces- 
sories, bolt maker for nuts and bolts. SISMA 
is a subsidiary of the Edison Co., producing 
merchant steel. 

5. Slab and billet mill for I. L. S. S. A.- 
Viola at Pont St. Martin, Aosta Valley—#1,- 
465,000 in ECA funds and 800,000,000 lire. 
The project involves the purchase of a three- 
stand rolling mill to enable the plant to 
produce billets and slabs. Other equipment 
at the plant is satisfactory. I. L. S. S. A.- 
Viola is a small independent company which 
produces only special steels with emphasis 
on stainless types. 


Marine-Insurance Procedures 
Revised 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
announced, July 7, the revision of its proce- 
dures to meet requirements of the marine 
insurance section of the ECA Act. The new 
procedures will be effective July 9. 

In an amendment to its Regulation 1, ECA 
said that dollar payment of premiums for 
ocean marine insurance on commodities pro- 
cured in the United States under the Mar- 
shall Plan will be eligible for financing by 
ECA under commodity procurement authori- 
zation if such insurance is: 


1. Authorized by the participating country 
in the subauthorization issued to the im- 
porter; 

2. Placed by the importer or his agent; 
and 

3. Placed at the lowest available competi- 
tive rate. 

If such premiums are financed by ECA and 
an insurable loss occurs, ECA will request 
repayment from the participating country of 
the dollar amount of insurance recovered by 
the insured. The money recovered will be 
reprogramed for further purchases by the 
participating country concerned. 

The importer or person placing such insur- 
ance will furnish the ECA procurement au- 
thorization number to the insurer who will 
file a statement with the ECA Controller in 
Washington by the 20th of each month. 

The statement will give the procurement 
authorization number of each policy issued 
during the previous calendar month under 
ECA financing and show in detail the char- 
acter of the coverage, the policy and pre- 
mium amounts, commissions paid, and other 
pertinent information. 

The statement will also include a certifi- 
cate by the insurance company to the effect 
that it has not given any “kickbacks” or 
side payments. 


Foreign Oil Production and 
Refining Discussed 


Officials of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the British and Nether- 
lands Governments have launched a series 
of exploratory meetings to discuss the es- 
timated expansion of foreign crude-oil pro- 
duction and refining facilities in the next 
few years and the resulting increased supply 
of petroleum. 

The meetings, first of which was held sev- 
eral days ago, will assist the interested agen- 
cies of the Governments concerned in ob- 
taining a comprehensive picture of oil de- 
velopments. The estimates also will help 
ECA in considering petroleum programs of 
the Marshall-Plan countries. 

Representing the British Government at 
the meetings are Keith Stock of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, London, and Edward 
Jones, Petroleum Attaché of the British Em- 
bassy, Washington. Representing the Neth- 
erlands Government are Evert Green, of the 
Netherlands Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
The Hague, and Max Moerel, Adviser to the 
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Netherlands Embassy, Washington. The 
meetings have been conducted by Walter J. 
Levy, Chief of the ECA Petroleum Branch. 

Representatives of the United States State, 
Treasury, Interior, and Commerce Depart- 
ments, the Munitions Board Petroleum Com- 
mittee, and the National Security Resources 
Board were present at the initial meeting 
and will collaborate with ECA as the work 
progresses. 


British “Pressed-Metals” Team 
Now in U.S. 


A team from Great Britain’s pressed-metals 
industry arrived in the United States on July 
5 to start a month’s study of productivity 
methods in 15 American plants. 

The 10-man team, which includes workers, 
technicians, and supervisors, is the fourth 
sponsored by the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity in cooperation with ECA’s Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Two other teams, 
from Great Britain’s drop-forging and rayon- 
weaving industries, currently are visiting 
plants in their respective fields in the Mid- 
western and New England States. The first 
team to visit the United States, the United 
Kingdom steel foundry team, has returned 
to Great Britain. 

The team studies are designed to provide 
for an exchange of information on produc- 
tion methods in the two countries and to 
assist in Britain’s recovery effort. 

Visit arrangements for the pressed-metals 
team have been made by the New York 
branch of ECA’s Technical Assistance Divi- 
sion with the cooperation of Orrin B. Werntz, 
managing director, Pressed Metal Institute, 
Cleveland; Jerry Singleton, assistant manag- 
ing director, Pressed Metal Institute; Bren- 
dan Sexton, assistant director of education, 
UAW-CIO; and Meyer Bernstein, assistant 
director of education, USWA-CIO. 

The team is observing methods and tech- 
niques in the following plants: 

July 8—Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

July 11—Morrison Steel Products, Buffalo, 
MZ. 

July 13—Federal Enameling & Stamping 
Co,. McKees Rocks, Pa. 

July 14—Ackerman Division, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

July 15—Mullins Manufacturing Corp, 
Salem, Ohio. 

July 18—Fisher Body Division, General 
Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 19—American Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

July 20—Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 21—Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 25—Willys-Overland, Toledo, Ohio. 

July 26—Acklin Stamping Plant, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

July 27—Detroit Stamping Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

July 28—National Stamping Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

August 1—Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

August 2—Edw. G. Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The team will visit Washington, D. C., on 
July 29, and is scheduled to return to Great 
Britain on August 4. 


Guaranty of Currency Convertibil- 
ity, for Investment in Italy 


An industrial guaranty of currency con- 
vertibility has been issued to Joseph Pacifico, 
Philadelphia businessman, who plans a $20,- 
000 investment in Italy, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration said on July 1. 
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Pacifico intends to establish a yard near 
Naples where building stone obtained from 
a nearby quarry will be cut and processed. 
The stone will then be shipped to Philadel- 
phia for use by Pacifico in the construction 
of small homes in that area. 

The project is the first covering an indus- 
trial investment on the continent of Europe 
under the guaranty provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act, which were designed 
to encourage American investments in Mar- 
shall-Plan countries and their oversea terri- 
tories. Other industrial guaranties were for 
enterprises in the United Kingdom. 

ECA’s contract with Pacifico assures that 
the foreign-currency receipts from the invest- 
ment can be converted into dollars, up to 
the amount of the dollars invested. The 
Export-Import Bank of Washington executed 
the contract as agent for ECA. 


Cumulative Authorizations Now 
Approaching Six Billions 


Procurement authorizations announced 
during the week ended Thursday, June 30, 
totaled $102,648,000 and brought cumulative 
authorizations for Europe to $5,890,757,000, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
reported July 4. 

The authorizations were issued to Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Bizone Germany, Den- 
mark, France, French Zone of Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Iceland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Trieste, and the 
United Kingdom. 


Amounts are listed in thousands of dollars 


Cumula- 


tive 
Approv- 
als 

Weekly Through 

Recipient Countries Total June 29 
BD catia tccceae _----- $2,610 $270, 032 
Belgium and Luxembourg - 2, 388 258, 645 
Denmark_-_---- apm eam 2&9 126, 043 
France—North Africa__._._ 11, 283 1,310,710 
Germany—Bizone_-_-_-_-.-- 19,611 489, 529 
Germany—French Zone-.- 786 113, 033 
eS ' 3, €83 190, €97 
a ere 423 8, 233 
ES ES ree 1 296 81, 009 
0 6, 571 663, 407 
Indonesia-_-------- 3 : = 61, 741 
Mietheriands................. 19, 556 499, 222 
a 4, 082 100, 468 
Sweden ------- an 2, 188 44, 233 
ee alates 3,319 16, 759 
Ture ....-- =e 33, 787 
United Kingdom-_-- 26, 185 1, 623, 009 
Total, Europe-_-_-- 102, 648 5, 890, 757 
co! ‘eticiecasie tea i 217 224, 908 
EE -_ 1,172 24, 819 

‘ Decrease. 


Note: The above figures include a $1,081,- 
000 decrease (exact amount) which repre- 
sents the sum of adjustments and amend- 
ments to authorizations issued during the 
week against second and third quarter, 1948, 
funds. 


The totals of the week’s authorizations 
were arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Bread grains_-_------- $53 
Coarse grains ~- dai alan tigiidisa tite , 1, 671 
| eee a apt 625 
Pats and ofis.......... . i 1, 443 
Oilcake and meal and other feeds 

ene teader......... aadenens 101 
Sugar and related products 2, 145 
ees en ambien eet 112, 556 
Dairy products........- ei ‘696 
oS a . 11 
Vegetables and preparations- ---- 175 


The Role of Travel in ERPS 
Influence Can Be Potent 
(Continued from p. 4) 


achieve this aim, and the field has great 
possibilities if properly cultivated. 

(e) Stimulation of travel by Ameri- 
cans of European extraction having close 
ties in Europe. The particular countries 
associated with family or lineage often 
have a compelling attraction for such 
Americans—who make up a considerable 
percentage of this country’s population, 








Fruits and nuts (except peanuts) __ $171 
Miscellaneous edible vegetables and 
animal products..__---- = 350 
ION siesta mics 516 
Miscellaneous - _- ; 40 
Coal and related fuels- ae 1 89 
Petroleum and products umes 7, 305 
SNE iiietnis ikiiees each : -. 29,000 
Chemicals and related products 3, 022 
Hides, skins, and leather — 1, 444 
Fabricated basic textiles__- 5, 298 
Lumber and lumber manufactures_ 4, 997 
Pulp, paper, and paper products 1, 468 
Nonmetallic minerals ink 2,117 
Iron and steel mill products 13, 708 
Nonferrous metals and products 3, 142 
Miscellaneous raw and semifinished 
DPOGUCUE.....c0.- ied elieiaruaccaiies 4, 568 
Machinery and equipment . 27, 109 
Vehicles and equipment ‘ 5, 817 
Tobacco .....- _ 12,600 
Miscellaneous inedible animal and 
vegetable _______ wea ‘ 34 
Miscellaneous iron and steel manu- 
NONE eciSs kdl anwnies rae 441 
Miscellaneous industrial materials 
and manufactured products 580 
Technical services_ _- aihiaiia 529 
Ocean freight.__.._____- . <— 1, 889 
Total, Europe . 103, 729 
Net adjustment to authorizations 
issued against 2d and 3d quarter, 
1948, funds _ 11,081 
Net Total, Europe 102, 648 
Grand total—Europe 
Food and agricultural commod- 
ities__- 24, 945 
Industry 76, 366 
Technical services : 529 
Ocean freight 1, 889 
103, 729 
KOREA 
Chemicals and related products 5 
Fabricated basic textiles 56 
Iron and steel mill products 120 
Machinery and equipment 211 
Ocean freight ; 780 
Total 1, 172 
CHINA 
Rice 1217 
' Decrease. 





In the classification “Vehicles and air- 
craft,” imports into Iceland in 1948 reached 
a total value of 15,995,731 crowns. The 
United States was the chief source of supply, 
furnishing vehicles and aircraft valued at 
12,220,328 crowns. (6.505 crowns= $1 United 
States currency.) 
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Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 
rates 


Num- Commodity parts 

ber Do- For 
mestic eign 
mail mail 


1} Transport, Communications and 


Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2 Chemicals 1.50 2.00 
3 Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2.00 
5 Electrical Appliances and Radio 1.50 2 00 
§ |Foods and Related Agricultural 50) 2.00 
; { Products j - 
® 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1 00 1.35 
11 Leather and Products 1.50 2 (K) 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 
13, Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1. 35 
4 Personal Durables 1. 50 2.00 
1 Plumbing, Heatin ind) Hard- 
ware 1.00 1 
16 Rubber Products 1.00 1 
17 Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.3 
18 Special Product 1. 50 2 
19 rextiles and Product 1. 50 2.00 
21 Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
ind Agricultural 1. 00 ] 
22 Mot Products (includes N« 
Aer " cal Equipmen 1.00 1 
23 Metals an Mineral 1. ] 
24 ~Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1 
Note.— Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Document Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 ol this magazine). Be sure to give 
name and addr nd indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copi 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
Transportation Developments in the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines in 1948. Vol. VII, Part 
1,No. 7. June 1949. 4 pp 

CHEMICALS. Plastics Materials and Prod- 
ucts in the United Kingdom. Vol. VII, Part 
2, No. 31. June 1949. 4 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Algeria and French Mo- 
rocco. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 18. June 1949 
4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
Argentine Linseed Oil Situation. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, No. 21. June 1949. 2 pp 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Republic of the Philippines. Vol. VII, Part 
10, No. 16. June 1949. 3 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Floor Coverings, 
Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 21. June 
1949. 2 pp 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL, Vol. VII, Part 21, No. 17. June 
1949. 4 pp 

MoTIVE Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Automotive Industry. Vol. 
VII, Part 22, No. 13. June 1949. 2 pp 

PETROLEUM AND CoaL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Petroleum. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, No.9. June 1949. 4 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 
[Price, 5 cents each: obtainable from the 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 


July 25, 1949 


ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. ] 


FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Yerba Mate. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 
28. June 1949. 10 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Summary of United States Trade in Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products for March 1948 
and March 1949 and for the First 3 Months 
of 1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. 
No. 32. June 1949. 15 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Field Seeds, 
First Quarter 1949, with Comparisons. Vol. 
VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 33. June 1949. 
19 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Vegetable 
Seeds, First Quarter 1949, with Comparisons. 
Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 34. June 
1949, 17 pp. 

FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Exports of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, April 
1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6—7-8, Sup. 
No. 35. June 1949. 10 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. United 
States Lumber Trade, January-April 1949. 
Vol. VII, Part 9, Sup. No.4. June 1949. 4 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PropucTs. Grading of 
Corkwood and Cork Products in Portugal. 
Vol. VII, Part 9, Sup. No. 5. June 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool Carpets and 
Rugs, Union of South Africa. Vol. VII, Part 
19, Sup. No. 12. June 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Sales of 
Australian Wool to the United States, First 
Quarter 1949. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 13. 
June 1949. 4 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


[Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. | 


Economic Review of Burma, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 39. June 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Turkey. Vol. VI, 
No. 40. June 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Japan, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 41. June 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of the Republic of Korea, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 42. June 1949. 8 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Bolivia. Vol. 
VI, No. 43. June 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


| Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. (Is- 
sued monthly and also 
on a quarterly and 
cumulative basis.) 
Monthly and quarterly 
issues, each 15 cents; 
annual subscription 
(including monthly and 
quarterly issues), $2.25. 
March 1949. 41 pp. 

United States Imports for 
Consumption of Mer- 
chandise. Commodity 
by Country of Origin. 
Monthly and annual 
issues, each 25 cents; 
annual subscription 
(including annual and 
monthly issues), $3.00. 
March 1949. 91 pp. 
Monthly. 

United States Imports for 
Consumption of Mer- 
chandise. Country of 
Origin by Subgroup. 
Monthly and annual 
issues, each 10 cents; 
annual subscription 
(including annual and 
monthly issues. $1.25. 
April 1949. 28 pp. 

United States Exports of 
Domestic and Foreign 
Merchandise. Com- 
modity by Country of 
Destination. Part I, 
monthly and annual 
issues, each 25 cents; 
annual subscription 
(including annual and 
monthly issues, $3.00. 
Part II, monthly and 
annual issues, each 30 
cents; annual subscrip- 
tion (including annual 
and monthly issues), 
$3.50. 

April 1949: 

Part I. Commodity 
Groups 00-5. 61 
pp. 

Part II. Commod- 
ity Groups 6-9. 
90 pp. 

May 1949: 

Part I. Commodity 
Groups 00-5. 67 
pp. 

United States Exports of 
Domestic and Foreign 
Merchandise. Country 
of Destination by Sub- 
group.. Monthly and 
annual issues, each 15 
cents; annual subscrip- 
tion (including annual 
and monthly issues), 
$1.50. April 1949. 46 
pp. 

United States Trade in 
Merchandise and Gold 
and Silver with United 
States Territories and 
Possessions (except 
Alaska and Hawaii). 
Monthly and annual is- 
sues, each 10 cents; an- 
nual subscription (in- 
cluding annual and 
monthly issues), $1.25. 
March 1949. 17 pp. 

Bunker Oil and Coal 
Laden in the United 
States on Vessels en- 
gaged in Foreign Trade. 
Calendar year 1948. 3 
pp. Annual. 


FT 110 


FT 120 


FT 410 


FT 420 


FT 800 


FT 810 


45 





FT 810 Bunker Oil and Coal 
Laden in the United 
States on Vessels En- 
gaged in Foreign Trade. 
Summary report. 
Monthly. April 1949. 
2 pp. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Total Trade. 
Summary report. 
Monthly. April 1949. 
3 pp. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Trade by Com- 
modity. Summary re- 
port. Monthly. April 
1949. 10 pp. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Trade by Coun- 
try. Summary report. 
Monthly. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Trade with E. 
C. A. Countries. Sum- 
mary report. Monthly. 
April 1949. 1 p. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Trade with U. 
S. S. R. and other East- 
ern Europe. Summary 
report. Monthly. April 
1949. 1 p. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Water - Borne 
Trade by United States 
Port. Summary report. 
Monthly. February 
1949. 7 pp. 

United States Foreign 
Trade. Water - Borne 
Trade by Trade Area. 
Exports. Summary re- 
port. Monthly. Jan- 
uary 1949. 3 pp. 

Shipping Weight and 
Dollar Value of Mer- 
chandise Laden on and 
Unladen from Vessels 
at United States Ports 
during the Intransit 
Movement of the Mer- 
chandise from one For- 
eign Country to An- 
other. Monthly. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 5 pp. 

Special Statistical Re- 
ports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign 
Commerce. (Issued at 
irregular intervals.) 
United States Vessel 
Exports to E. C. A. 
Countries, by Type of 
Vessel and by Flag of 
Vessel. No. 10. Janu- 
ary-December 1948. 4 
pp. 

tatement United States Gold and 
2402 Silver Movements. 
Monthly. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

Foreign Trade Statistics 
Notes. Monthly. May 
1949. pp. 100-110. 
June 1949. pp. 111-120. 

Additional Listings of 
Items to Be Included 
Within the Commodity 
Classifications in Sched- 
ule B, Statistical Clas- 
sification of Domestic 
and Foreign Commodi- 
ties Exported from the 
United States, January 
1, 1949, Edition. Ef- 
fective immediately. 3 
pp. 
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Discover New-Type Cement, 
Norwegians Say 


Calcite, a metamorphic limestone 
which appears to give concrete unusual 
water- and acid-resistant qualities, may 
in time become a significant Norwegian 
export item, according to a recent Oslo 
announcement. Engineer Arne Daniels 
of the Vaagsdy Cement Works in Sunn- 
more recently presented results of a 
series of tests to an assembly of fellow- 
specialists in Oslo where the new-type 
cement has been a hotly discussed sub- 
ject. According to Daniels four parts 
of cement to one part of calcite mixed 
into concrete, forms a building material 
highly resistant to salt water, weather, 
and acids. 

Several years ago, while examining 
concrete installations in the tidewater 
section near Vaagsoy he discovered a 
cement dock built in 1913 which showed 
no indications of water action. Investi- 
gation proved that the fishermen who 
built it had unknowingly mixed calcite 
into the concrete. During the past 2 
years, a series of laboratory experiments 
have indicated that calcite may in reality 
be the key to a highly efficient building 
material. Whether the new ingredient 
will, for example, make it possible to use 
calcite-concrete instead of glazed tile 
pipe in acid soil, or to effect other sav- 
ings in increased durability of dams, 
wharves, and exposed structures, will 
depend on results of on-the-job tests ex- 
tending over a period of many years, ac- 
cording to informed opinion. 

[The above item has been supplied by 
the Royal Norwegian Information Serv- 
ices. Persons desiring additional infor- 
mation should address that organization 
at 3516 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 7, D. C.] 








(P. B. 135B-I) Changes in Part I of 
Schedule B. Statistical 
Classification of Do- 
mestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported 
from the United States, 
January 1, 1949, Edi- 
tion. Effective immedi- 
ately. Dated July 1, 
1949. 6 pp 

(P. B. 135B-II1) Changes in Part II of 

Schedule B, “Statisti- 
cal Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported 


From the United 
States,” January 
1949, Edition effective 
immediately. Dated 


July 1, 1949. 4 pp. 

(P.B.136B-I & II) Changes in Parts I and II 
of Schedule B, “Statis- 
tical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported 
from the United 
States,” January cs 
1949, Edition. Effective 
immediately. Dated 
July 1, 1949. 2 pp. 





Although it is too early to forecast 
accurately 1949-50 naval-stores production in 
France, the outlook is favorable and the 
trade is optimistic. Heavy rains in the 
Bordeaux area greatly relieved the danger- 
ously dry forest conditions. 








(Continued from p. 11) 


Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
ador. 

Business Firms—-Madagascar. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—United King- 
dom. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers ang 
Dealers—El Salvador. 

Hospitals—Oceania 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im. 
porters and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import. 
ers and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import. 
ers and Dealers—Peru. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import. 
ers and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Nicaragua 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex. 
porters—India. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—lItaly. 


Manufacturers—Eey. 





Where Do We Stand on 

Point 4—And What Role 

Can Engineers Play? 
(Continued from p. 8) 


States a student of engineering. After 
he had graduated from an American 
engineering school, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation took him into its laboratories at 
Denver for 9 months of training. Shortly 
after this student returned to Afghan- 
istan, he was appointed Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. When consideration arose in 
1942 for the construction of a major dam 
in Afghanistan, this former student 
asked the United States Government if 
it couid send a survey engineer. The 
State Department arranged for a trip by 
Jack Savage of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—known as the designer of Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam. Jack Savage spent only 
a month in Afghanistan, advising on the 
feasibility of the project. The Afghan 
Government then issued a series of con- 
tracts to United States engineering and 
construction firms, now aggregating 
many millions of dollars. 

Here in one sequence you can see the 
relationship of our program for foreign 
students, our training of foreign techni- 
cians in United States Government agen- 
cies, our sending of technical advisers to 
other governments, and the role played 
by private American companies. * * * 


Educational Aspects 


IN MANY UNDERDEVELOPED coun- 
tries we find that education has been 
restricted to the wealthy families who 
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— have a social repugnance for hand labor. 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 















































EADS They lack what Harold Lasswell calls “the 
ue Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates fo. cable transfer in 
dignity of overalls One of the methods New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
which the United States has attempted Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
to use in overcoming this attitude is to _>¥ the Federal Reserve Board. 
0 , ‘ 
recommend handicrafts and shop work = l ae Gata is 
in the primary schools of a country. We | abana wien ee 
r each : . ‘ We Country Monetary unit | quotation, 
have tried to break down the social atti 197 | 1048 June 1949 | “July 12, 
—Ecu- tude toward manual labor at the youngest (annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 
possible age. Such educational problems ea cia i aay (sna as _ — 
i antal % ; DIN on encase thkncenadaennusi | Pend? Brees. sivck cca cence $3. 2100 $3. 2122 | $3. 2100 $3. 2096 
ealers are fundame ntal in any pornstars v" SaaS Sai ih | FON, cosiniarntissnaetnhosisiedi . 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
ae ineering services in most backwar ae Se Ee 1, 0222 1, 0218 
King- engines , Se hee eae eee ee | Dollars: 
countries. | a erro ores 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1.0000 
j ‘ree 9% 916 95! 4 
S and This year the United States has had = Geyon, ee are | Sen pena eee “301g 
¢ ° “ej Ss ents en- Oe re: RE RERERES ~~~ eppiine pipet - 0201 . 0201 - 0201 . 0201 
more th - 5,000 foreign tudent = Denmark___-_-_- sian wa didenianine clon tae rete hens iene es | . 2086 | . 2086 - 2085 | - 2085 
| Im- rolled in its universities. Approximately France (metropolitan).._...-- ....| France. NORE a eas OS, (3 BRR ies. ES, Ae Bees 
: ASP Foe eek oy 2, 7 7 
5,100 of these students were studying | - ~ an aeae ieee chesney on ‘Soa a 
nport- engineering. That is over 20 percent. pe AS a aaa a a wn anneese--- --| oa be e4 a 
Netneriangs........ ie I ep peatadminbbbiimdatinmal 0110 31/04 .d/0 3/6 
aport Nearly all of these students have been New Zealand a --| Pound... Sideecenskdocweel 3. 2229 43. 5048 | 3. 9887 3. 9882 
a : 7 : " ak ee : : SR eee | . 2016 | . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
assisted at one time or another by our Philippine Republic ca ACRES Ss ee ee F “4973 | “4974 
eT ari ie. iC mE 0 "Saas a - 0403 . 0402 . 0403 | . 0403 
nport- cultural officers in the American mis South Africa..._._- eihiteee SISA Sea 4. 0074 4.0075 4. 0075 | 4.0075 
rica, sions abroad, or by our reception centers Cis deptersntnnneoinesace oni --| Peseta. ---.-----+---22-0--- . 0913 #0913 |.....---.-. Neciletiicsancc 
s— | inthe United States for assisting foreign — Swedens nna] roma) |e |e | 
=e . ee te ant cl. Ss areas | SRE Oe, . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
nport- visitors. bi posi niaegocensi = — United Kingdom a mn | eee ee 4. 0286 4.0312 4. 0285 4. 0218 
d Ex- its best, within the limits of our university : ck fo a end ae pa ay - 
aie capacity, to stimulate both the quantity 1 Foreign pep pnt Account rate quotations available beginning Mar. 22, 1949. a 
; . aac 7 ‘ 2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
Grow- and quality of the foreign students. The 3 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948. ™ 
most important contribution to this pro- ‘ 4 oo Aug. * 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
sritish pounc 
gram, however, has been the excellent + Based on quotations through Dee. 17. 
fellowship program and counseling serv- NoTE.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 
ices of the various universities, including 
our engineering schools. 
iPve re ave Ts) ves ecess a . P : * 
le _‘Tbelie i we h co wrt va ” mie — means that the counseling services of our sold to Indian buyers while practically 
in — ve stu re oe o the universities must become more familiar no transactions took place in Tibetan 
United States t oti ne poe a with the oversea opportunities for col- whites. During the first quarter of 1949 
oe aliggemers eo gr ti ms wen lege graduates. almost no sales of Afghan wool were 
ad. > » Point- orogra . s . : : , 
After - il . oa bt a : ne a, t - d Such foreign assignments will be an made in the Karachi market; the few 
erican . a os a — “e a g en enol vi all-round benefit to the United States transactions that did occur were in white 
an ¢ se or the se z Sy oa peas : 
Recla- os q i oe icons sit nilccngg eva and to the individual. The individual superior Kandahar wool at 11 percent 
2d OLALES S ‘ 2SS S = - . P . P s 
ries at esa = iia seit will be given experience far beyond his below late 1948 prices. 
ring to ¢ : ries. it; 
hortly years, and beyond any opportunities he 
ghan- if Trai iP would have in the United States, to exer- China 
f Pub- Demane Or rainec erson- cise such broad authority at so early a ere wink eee ” 
“ose in nel—*‘Accent on Youth’’? period in his life. -* na ; a eal ft ea a 
ee : rst Emperor o in 
yr dam , vere ea This in turn .enriches the pool of P opin mm — y 
AND THIS BRINGS ME to a subject of ; wool has been one of the main articles 
tudent particular interest. I believe that the trained manpower that the United States of cepmamen ta: think aaah t Wool 
a Point a1 rogram will put strain upon the PES, CR Eves Oe ee See producers of China em aon aaa 
-4 progrs stre , : : ; ; ‘ rs 
= available pool of skilled personnel in this experience in world affairs, which will and live in the mountain regions a from 
trip by country sneieeiiinn inn enitiaiiaines nro- enable us better to fill our new role in trading centers. Therefore in many 
‘lama- si : ~adershi Ss. 7 
en fession, ‘The Government will be looking world leadership. instances they sell their wool clip to trav- 
t cule to its own staff, to private engineering eling dealers who ordinarily pay for the 
pa the companies, and to universities to deter- wool in goods such as tea, cloth, and 
\fghan mine what outstanding engineers are CARPET-WOOL SITUA sugar. 
. ean available for foreign assignment, and . a8 Teas Wigan omc z Production of carpet wool in China 
1g and those who can be spared will be the first I I¢ DN... [ ° i W holly during 1932-37 averaged 90,000,000 to 
gating a. But I foresee in the second Dependent on Imports eee ea annually—only to de- 
and third and ensuing years a demand cline to ,000,000 in 1948. The four 
_ for personnel which will compel the (Continued from p. 6) Provinces of Singchiang, Tsinghai, 
ordian United States to turn to its young college During the first quarter of 1949 India Mongolia, and Kansu accounted for more 
osha graduates to undertake assignments and Pakistan supplied 7,258,000 pounds than 60 percent of production during 
eens abroad. Many of our technicians in (India, 4,266,000: Pakistan, 2,992,000), or 1932-37. Until the trade routes from 
freer Latin America today are under 30 years 15.4 percent of total U. S. imports of China were closed by the Japanese in 
played of age; I believe this is true of a majority carpet wool. Total shipments of Tibetan 1937, China was the chief source of U. S. 
_ =o of our sanitary engineers. wool from November 1, 1948, to April 30, imports of carpet wool; after that year 
This is a problem that should be of 1949, amounted to about 2,200,000 it became comparatively unimportant. 
concern to all of our professional schools. pounds—a slight decrease from the cor- United States imports from China de- 
It means that some of our engineering responding period in the preceding year. creased from 27,564,000 pounds in 1937 
coun- Students, to be properly prepared for However, during the 3 months, February to 2,152,000 in 1938, and 296,000 in 1943. 
s been their work, should have foreign lan- through April 1949, sales of Tibetan However, they increased to 8,201,000 
es who Guages and some “area studies.” It wools consisted chiefly of colored types pounds in 1946 and 17,107,000 in 1948. 
Weekly July 25, 1949 
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Thus, despite the disturbed internal con- 
ditions, U. S. imports from China in the 
postwar years 1946-48 have been recov- 
wring slowly from the setback suffered in 
1937. Imports from China in the first 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 4,070,000 
pounds, or 8.6 percent of total U. S. im- 
ports of carpet wool for the period. 

Great ingenuity has been exercised in 
moving wool to ports. Devious water 
routes have been used, and there have 
been reports that wool has been moved 
from Inner Mongolia to South China by 
air. 

Late in March of this year it was esti- 
mated that about 10,000 bales of native 
wool were in Tientsin. All of this wool 
is held by a Communist-regime trading 
company, which apparently has bought 
up most of the wool previously in pri- 
vate hands. In the past few years, also, 
it was collected as taxes. Much wool is 
believed to be in storage in this part of 
China. For the time being, trade in 
wool is in large part a monopoly of the 
now-dominant regime. 

Exporters in Tientsin, the chief port for 
the export of China wools, have found 
it increasingly difficult to compete with 
the official trading company. Appar- 
ently that agency can pay higher prices 
due to presumably unlimited amounts of 
paper currency at its disposal. Export- 
ers complain of the uncertainty of ob- 
taining export permits when dealing di- 
rectly with producers rather than when 
purchasing from the “governmental” 
company. 


New Zealand, Iraq, Syria 


NEW ZEALAND is a land of mild winters, 
abundant supplies of pasture crops, and 
ideal terrain for sheep herds. The 
wealth of New Zealand lies in its pastures. 
Exports of wool constitute by far the 
largest single item in the income of the 
Dominion, and in 1948 New Zealand 
ranked third among the world’s wool 
producers. Considering the small size of 
the country (approximately 103,000 
square miles) this is a surprisingly im- 
portant position. 

U. S. imports of 27,427,000 pounds of 
carpet wool from New Zealand in 1948 
were more than double the 1947 figure 
and almost 10,000,000 pounds greater 
than in 1937. In addition, New Zealand 
has been increasing its proportionate 
share of total U. S. imports of carpet 
wool from 4.3 percent in 1946 to 8.0 per- 
cent in 1948—although still under the 
10.8 percent reached in 1937. Reports 
on the 1949-50 clip indicate that produc- 
tion of wool will be only slightly lower 
than in the preceding season. It is fur- 
ther anticipated that the quality of the 
clip will be somewhat higher than a year 
ago. Since New Zealand exports prac- 
tically all of its wool, the potential sup- 
ply from that source during 1949 should 
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Foreign Service Officers 
THOMAS STOKES CAMPEN 


Thomas Stokes Campen, Commmercial 
Attaché at Lima, Peru, has represented his 
country abroad as an Officer of the Foreign 
Service for approximately 10 years. Since he 
was commissioned 
in the Foreign 
Service in July 
1939, he has served 
at Habana, San 
Jose, and Lima. 

Mr. Campen was 
born in Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, 
was graduated 
from _ Goldsboro 
High School, re- 
ceived his B. S. de- 
gree from the Uni- 
versity of North 
Carolina in 1926 
and his MBA from 
Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 1928. 

He was assistant inspector and accounting 
clerk with importing companies in Central 
America in 1929-35. In July 1935 he joined 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. After serving in Washington he was 
assigned to Habana, first as Commercial 
Attaché and later as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner. 


Campen 





be equal to that of last year. Average 
prices in April 1949 were about 20 per- 
cent lower than in January and early 
February. 

From the days of the flying carpets of 
Aladdin to the present time, Baghdad 
has been important as a center for the 
manufacture of carpets and rugs and as 
a market for exports of carpet wool from 
the region now Known as Iraq. The ex- 
portable surplus of carpet wool in Iraq 
during 1949 is estimated at almost 20,- 
000,000 pounds. United States imports 
from Iraq during the periods under con- 
sideration have averaged 4 percent of 
total U. S. imports of carpet wool. Im- 
ports increased from 8,600,000 pounds in 
1937 to 10,384,000 in 1946; they declined 
in 1947 but increased to 13,235,000 in 1948 
(3.9 percent of the total). For the first 
quarter of 1949 the United States im- 
ported from Iraq slightly more than 
2,000,000 pounds, 4.3 percent of total 
imports of carpet wool. 

Recent reports indicate that the 1949 
wool clip in Syria will reach 6,600,030 
pounds (washed basis), an increase of 
1,760,000 over 1948. The increased pro- 
duction in 1949 will be a recovery from 
losses caused earlier by flock decimation 
due to the lack of rainfall. In 1948, U.S. 
importers took 98 percent of Syrian ex- 
ports of carpet wool, and an equally 
large proportion is expected to go to the 
United States in 1949. Following the 
recent general decline in wool prices, 
quotations on the local market weakened 
and fell below the lowest level reported 
in 1948. The quantities of carpet wool 
imported by the United States from Syria 


in the years under consideration and the 
percentages of total U. S. imports were 
as follows: 1937, 9,074,000 pounds (55 
percent); 1946, 7,667,000 (3.2 percent); 
1947, 11,858,000 (5.9 percent); 1948, 7. 
539,000 (2.2 percent); January—March 
1949, 1,228,000 pounds (2.6 percent). 


Summary 


DURING 1948, despite the tremendous 
demand for carpet wool by U. S. carpet 
and rug manufacturers, imports were of 
sufficient volume not only to meet greatly 
expanded needs but also to enable the 
building up of stocks. In the course of 
the year, one of the major problems fac. 
ing the industry was that of assuring q 
constant flow of raw materials to keep 
machinery operating at the new all-time 
height. Consumer demand for carpets 
and rugs during the year included both 
unfilled requirements that grew up in 
the war years and the demand created 
by the large increase in housing in the 
past few years. 

In 1949, with supply channels largely 
reestablished and in many cases 
strengthened, the industry is turning its 
attention to greater promotional efforts 
to stimulate the sale of rugs and carpets, 
There has been an increased pressure on 
carpet-wool prices, and in some areas a 
downturn has been noted. With wool 
consumption in the first quarter of 1949 
running at a rate almost equivalent to 
that during the like period in the pre- 
ceding year, and with a sharp decline in 
imports, United States carpet-wool users 
are in a satisfactory position to take ad- 
vantage of any price breaks that may 
materialize. Price changes that result in 
favor of the manufacturer, if passed on 
to the consumer, would aid substantially 
the industry’s efforts to increase sales, 
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Seychelles Government Gazette. Total esti- 
mates for 1949 were placed at 3,424,085 rupees 
as compared with revised estimates of 2,- 
913,851 rupees for 1948, and actual expendi- 
tures of 2,283,987 rupees in 1947. 

Increased expenditures for medical serv- 
ices, social welfare, education, and public 
works account principally for the higher 1949 
budget. ‘These appropriations are to be 
financed largely from current revenues and 
from grants from the United Kingdom. 
Estimates place collections for 1949 at 
3,286,436 rupees, including 454,078 rupees 
from the United Kingdom Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund. An anticipated 
deficit of 137,649 rupees for the year is to be 
covered from surplus funds which totaled 
2,953,192 rupees on December 31, 1948. (The 
Seychelles rupee is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency at the current 
rate of exchange.) 
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